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SAVE UR 


SPECIAL ISSUE 

THE LIFE OF MARKETS 

nothing offers a more vivid reflection of who (and where) we are than food 
markets, from a huge open-air bazaar to a handful of street vendors to our local farm stand. 
They awaken our senses, they fulfill us, they fuel our passion for cooking and eating, and 
they inspire us to seek out new tastes and experiences. Our world tour begins on page 37. 


CHAPTER ONE 

A Feast for the Senses 

/. Some universal truths 
about markets; buying 
chiles in Thailand; how the Gen- 
ovese shop for their food; Russia’s 
newfound abundance; Morocco’s 
citrus souks; chef Peter Hoffman’s 
Union Square Greenmarket meal; 
plus, a worldwide guide to must- 
see markets, and more. 

CHAPTER TWO 

From the Source 

^ /. Taking artisanal cheeses 
JL to market in England; 
bidding for fish at a harborside 
auction house in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts; seafood from 
New England; oceangoing ven- 
dors in Madagascar; plus, Paris’s 
greatest markets, and more. 


CHAPTER THREE 

Places of Plenty 

S' Q Our favorite farmers’ mar- 
\JO ket vendors; a walking 
tour of La Boqueria, Barcelona’s 
legendary covered market; Hong 
Kong’s “Dried Seafood Street”; 
Jane and Michael Stern on the 
American supermarket; shopping 
in ancient Rome; the art of dis- 
playing food; the best markets in 
Mexico and the Caribbean; plus, 
a glossary of pickles around the 
world, and more. 



Cover Roasted tomatoes u/ith garlic. Photograph by Todd Coleman 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


A RECIPE FROM MY FAMILY TO YOURS 

"Montana is the Big Sky State. There’s lots of open space and it’s cattle country. Every day I feel very 
fortunate that I can be in this state and be doing what we’re doing. The best part of living on a ranch is 
being able to be outdoors and be with nature - and do something where you’re providing for other 
people. We believe in providing food for others and doing it in the best possible way that we can. 


Try one of our family’s favorite recipes, ‘Smoky T-Bones with Chunky BBQ Sauce.’” 



Rick Roth (left) with his father, Steve, IX Ranch, Big Sandy, Montana. 



TOTAL RECIPE TIME: 1 HOUR 

2 T-Bone or Porterhouse steaks, cut 
IV 2 inches thick (about 2 pounds) 

1 wood chip foil packet 

2 tablespoons packed brown sugar 

1 tablespoon steak seasoning blend 

1 tablespoon chili powder 

Salt 

CHUNKY BBQ SAUCE: 


DIRECTIONS: 

1. Combine pineapple, onion, 1 tablespoon brown sugar and vinegar in small saucepan. Cook over 
high heat 2 to 3 minutes or until liquid is syrupy, stirring occasionally. Reduce heat to medium; 
add barbecue sauce. Cook and stir about 1 minute or until heated through. Set aside. 

2. Combine 2 tablespoons brown sugar, steak seasoning and chili powder in small bowl; press 
evenly onto beef steaks. 

3. Place wood chip foil packet on one side of grill directly on medium, ash-covered coals. Place 
cooking grid over coals. Place steaks in center of grid, not directly over foil packet. Grill, covered, 
20 to 24 minutes for medium rare (145°F) to medium (160°F) doneness, turning occasionally. 
Carve steaks across the grain into thin slices and season with salt, as desired. Serve with Chunky 
BBQ Sauce. 

Makes 4 servings. 


Va cup drained canned pineapple chunks, 
coarsely chopped 
Vi cup chopped red onion 
1 tablespoon packed brown sugar 
IV 2 teaspoons balsamic vinegar 
V 2 cup mild barbecue sauce 


Nutrition information per serving: 295 calories; 11 g fat (4 g saturated fat; 5 g monounsaturated fat); 18 mg cholesterol; 

869 mg sodium; 61 g carbohydrate; 1 g fiber; 3 g protein; 5.4 mg niacin; 0.5 mg vitamin B6; 2.4 meg vitamin B12; 4.7 mg iron; 
11.3 meg selenium; 5.6 mg zinc. 
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WHEN ALL THE STEAKS GET TOGETHER 

THEY CALL THIS ONE BOSS. 

' 


29 LEAN CUTS. ONE POWERFUL PROTEIN. 

1 






. 


You’ve gotta love this lean, protein-packed powerhouse. Some succulent slices of 
T-Bone will dish out enough delicious to feed the entire crowd come dinnertime. 

Learn to love all 29 tantalizing cuts of lean beef at BeefltsWhatsForDinner.com. 


mm-mm 
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CHAPTER FOUR: 


A Global Banquet 

% Chef Lidia Bastianich’s 
Umbrian lunch; Patri- 
cia Wells cooks on market day in 
Provence; Hungary’s favorite sea- 
sonal fruit; shopping for greens 
in Cambodia; a glossary of Asian 
vegetables; 12 unforgettable mar- 
ket meals from around the world; 
plus, the best Southeast Asian 
markets, and more. 
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FIRST Seeing the world through 
its markets. 

By James Oseland 

19 

FARE New York City’s Essex 
Street Market; a Southeast Asian 
enclave in Minnesota; reusable 
shopping bags; a very remote 
convenience store; night markets; 
plus One Good Bottle, Agenda, 
and more. 

123 

IN THE SAVEUR KITCHEN 
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favorite market books; and more. 

130 

THE PANTRY How to find 
the ingredients, equipment, and 
resources in this issue. 

By Ben Mims 

136 

MOMENT 

Ready for checkout at the Piggly 
Wiggly. 

Photograph by Allan Grant 
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Roast Pork with Summer 

Vegetables 113 

Torta al Testo (Umbrian Flat Bread 

Sandwiches) „ 114 
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of taking a very different road. 

YOU’VE NEVER SEEN A CAR LIKE THIS BEFORE. 
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pasta ON a WHOLE new level/ 

Delallo's 1 oo% organic whole wheat pasta starts 

WITH ITALIAN GROWN DURUM WHEAT, ARTISAN MILLED TO 
THE FINE TEXTURE OF SEMOLINA, THEN CUT WITH BRONZE 
DIES FOR A SAUCE CAPTURING FINISH. WITH SLOW DRIED 
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Live to Shop 

Market-going is a defining and universal experience 


W e all have our Saturday morning 
rituals. Some of us like to lie in bed, 
catching up on reading. Others head to the 
playground with their kids. For me, Saturday 
mornings are all about food shopping. My des- 
tination is the postage-stamp farmers’ market 
that flanks a park in my Brooklyn neighbor- 
hood. On a recent Saturday, just a few vendors 
had driven in from New Jersey and upstate New 
York; it was late spring, and the little piles of 
young lettuces, the deep green baby kale, and 
the dainty red-striped radishes were a foreshad- 
owing of what was to come as summer got 
closer. By June, the market would be 
full throttle, with beefsteak toma- 
toes and yellow peppers and 
purple beets piled high. 

No matter the season, I 
love the rhythms and rit- 
uals of market shopping: 

I bump into some neighbors 
at a stall; I encounter a ven- 
dor I haven’t noticed before; 

I piece together my meals for 
the weekend. Every time I enact 
this Saturday ritual, I realize that 
my little local farmers’ market is really not 
all that different from ones I’ve encountered all 
around the world. When I first started traveling 
outside America and saw the mind-bogglingly 
vast street markets of Southeast Asia, or the cen- 
turies-old clusters of food shops in India that 
hadn’t lost an ounce of their grandeur and mys- 
tery, I quickly realized that these were places that 
played a powerful role in their communities. To 
an outsider like me, these markets were a great 
place not only for seeing the building blocks of 
the local cuisine but also for understanding how 
people in those places think about food. What 
do they buy in the greatest abundance? How do 
they carry it home? Are they shopping for the 
day or the week or the month? 

A promotional button from Safeway, above, a Cal- 
ifornia-based supermarket chain. 


Reflecting on any of those markets makes 
me think about my first market-going 
experiences, at the Safeway in Sunnyvale, 
California, where I would accompany my 
mom on her weekly rounds to procure pot 
roast for dinner, cereal for breakfast, cook- 
ies for our lunch boxes. She’d have a long list 
and we’d go down every aisle, in not too dis- 
similar a fashion from how a home cook in, 
say, Padang, Indonesia, or Rome, or Sydney 
surveys the vendors at the local marketplace, 
looking for what she needs or craves. 

For as long as any of us here at saveur can 
remember, we’ve wanted to dedicate an 
entire issue, wholly and exclusively, 
to food markets around the 
world. And it is in that spirit of 
universality — the notion that 
a market in a jungle clear- 
jing in Guatemala is just as 
lessential as our local grocery 
* store — that we put this issue 
together. The mosaic of stories 
and images you’ll find in these 
pages mirrors the crazy, beauti- 
ful energy of market-going. Starting 
on page 43, Naomi Duguid, a photogra- 
pher and cookbook writer who has probably 
been to more markets than anyone I know, gives 
us a bird’s-eye view of how all markets, great 
or small, share some cardinal traits. On page 
69, farmer Mike Madison writes about selling 
summer fruit in Northern California. The TV 
host Andrew Zimmern shares his favorite mar- 
ket meals on page 104. And on page 97, Tanya 
Bastianich, the daughter of chef Lidia Bastian- 
ich, explains how her mother’s trips to markets 
in Italy fuel her cooking. 

Of course, when it comes right down to it, 
how we shop for food defines how we all cook, 
eat, and live our day-to-day lives. The foods 
we seek out, the ideas we gather, the scenes we 
observe — no matter where we live, the experi- 
ence of market-going helps shape who we are. 
— James Oseland, Editor-in-Chief 
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BAY LEAVES 


HAVE BEEN CULTIVATED FOR 


THOUSANDS OF YEARS. 

:: 3 ?^ 


Mnfantunate£y,, some of them taste tike 
tfiegue been axaiuid that (eng. 




Ordinary 
Bay Leaf 


Spice IsLtnds 
Bay Leaf 



Some bay leaves are grown and dried 


We pick them by hand, then dry 7 them 


under the relentless Mediterranean sun. 


in controlled conditions so the)’ retain 


They’re brittle and faded, with 


a flavor to match. Meanwhile, 


in the cool hills of the Pacific 


Coast, we source a different 


type of bay leaf. Spice Islands 


premium California bay leaves 


are crisp, clean and more robust. 



their full flavor. In fact. 


1 1 


2 . 1 


Spice Islands California bay 


leaves are three times more 


flavor ful than traditional bay 


leaves. They’re just one of 


our distinctive flavors. Learn 


more at spiceislands.com. 


f WHAT THE WORLD TASTES LIKE™} 
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Memories and Morsels f 


of Food, plus Agenda and More 


Market 

Meals 


There’s more than 
produce for sale at 
this landmark 


Y ou never used to be able 
to get pancakes at New 
York City’s Essex Street Mar- 
ket, but today the place is home 
to some of the best in town — 
namely, chef Kenny Shopsin’s 
pumpkin pancakes (see page 116 
for a recipe), which he serves at 
his diminutive eatery, Shopsin’s 
General Store. Shopsin is one of 
several new tenants at this ever 
popular market at the corner oL 
Essex and Delancey streets on 
Manhattan’s Lower East Side. 
The Essex Street Market, which 
opened in 1939, is one of sev- 
eral indoor retail markets built 4 kj 
under Mayor Fiorello La Guar- . 
dia, who sought to replace the A 
pushcart marts that had crowded 
the streets of several New York 
neighborhoods at the turn of 
the twentieth century. Over the 
years, the market has changed to 
reflect the evolving demographic 
of this formerly Eastern European 
district. Latin American foods 
began appearing in its stalls in 
the 1950s, and newer shops sell- 
ing organic produce and artisanal 
cheeses have cropped up, too. On 
the following page, some more 
of the market’s edible highlights. 

— Suzanne Wasserman 
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Delicious Pit Stop 

In addition to Shopsin's General Store, 
the eatery/culinary laboratory of icon- 
oclastic chef Kenny Shopsin, I have 
several favorite vendors inside New 
York's Essex Street Market. — S.W. 

La Tiendita ; a joint venture of 
the Lower Eastside Girls Club, a 
local charity, and the Breezy Hill 
Orchard, a sustainable farm in 
upstate New York. The store's 
hodgepodge of top-quality provi- 
sions includes cookies, cupcakes, 
and tasty granola bars made by the 
club's young bakers, plus tamales, 
apples, and fresh blueberry pies 
(pictured above) made with fruit 
from the farm. 

Jeffrey Ruhalter is the fourth gener- 
ation of his family to run Jeffrey’s 
Meat Market the market's only 
remaining original business. Ruhal- 
ter takes his status seriously; when 
he's not working the counter— from 
which you can procure a tremen- 
dous range of different meats, 
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including game like elk, antelope, 
and emu— he's holding forth on the 
Essex Street Market's history at his 
stall's weekly butchery classes. 
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Foods of 
Home 

This market feeds a 
community 

T he hmong language has no 
future or past verb tense, 
which would make it difficult to 
express the following: years ago, 
Minnesota didn’t have much in 
the way of Asian markets, but 
today and for the foreseeable 
future it has one of the most inter- 
esting ones in the country. 

This is because St. Paul, the 
state capital, is home to as many as 
80,000 Hmong residents, mem- 
bers of an ethnic group native 
to mountainous regions in Laos 
and Thailand. On a busy Sat- 
urday, it seems like they’re all at 
the Hmongtown Marketplace, a 
sprawling indoor-outdoor mar- 
ket in the city’s northwest where 
more than 200 vendors occupy 
ten acres’ worth of stalls. Much 
of the produce sold there is locally 


grown, often by Hmong farmers: 
squashes, long beans, flowering 
mustard greens, and Napa cab- 
bage, among other vegetables. 
There are imported tropical fruits 
like longan and young coconut, 
plus bundles of “chicken herbs,” 
a Hmong-style bouquet garni 
consisting of angelica, dayflower, 
sweet flag, and the as-yet-untrans- 
lated minty ncaug txhav and 
pleasantly bitter tshab xyoob. 

Hmong also visit the market to 
purchase things to help explain 
their history to their children, like 
the clock recently on display at a 
stall; its face bore a picture of the 
Hmong military leader General 
Vang Pao saluting U.S. Air Force 
bombers, a reminder that CIA- 
backcd Hmong guerrillas fought 
in Laos under General Vang dur- 
ing the Vietnam War. Persecuted 
by the communist Pathet Lao gov- 
ernment (continued on page 26) 

A diner enjoying a stuffed chicken 
wing at the Hmongtown Market- 
place, above, in St. Paul. 


When Rainbo’sFish launched 
inside the Essex Street Market 
in 1977, owners Ron Budinas and 
Ira Stolzenberg sold live carp to a 
largely Jewish clientele. Today, this 
seafood counter is still bustling, but 
yellowtail flounder and Chilean sea 
bass have replaced the carp, and 
they've added a juice bar— which 
serves outstanding smoothies, 
freshly baked muffins, and a terrific 
grilled salmon or tilapia sandwich. 


One of the Lower East Side's most 
complete selections of Latin Ameri- 
can dry goods and tropical produce 
is at the Batista Grocery and its 
adjacent shop Batista Mini 
Market The Dominican-born 
owner, Luis Batista, sells everything 
from canned black and pinto beans 
to 2-liter bottles of Coco Rico 
coconut soda and vacuum-packed 
bricks of Central and South 
American espresso (pic- 
tured, left); the range 
of fresh fruit on offer 
includes breadfruit, 
calabaza, man- 
goes, plantains, taro, 
yucca, and papaya 
(pictured, right). 


Saxelby Cheesemongers 

founded in 2006, is the coun- 
try's first shop wholly devoted to 
American farmstead cheese. Co- 
owners Anne Saxelby and Benoit 
Breal source cheeses from more 
than 30 small, sustainable produc- 
ers— places like Spring Brook Farm 
in Reading, Vermont, whose aged 
Tarentaise, a semihard cheese with 
a sweet, hazelnutlike flavor, is made 
with raw milk from the farm's Jer- 
sey cows and cultured using whey 
from the previous day's cheese 
making. 
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the purest for the purists 

Just five all natural ingredients. Simply perfect. 



®HDIP, Inc. 

www.haasandBK.coin 
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Everything Is Illuminated 

My favorite time of day in Southeast Asia isn't day; it's night. In countries like Myanmar, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Malaysia, and, pictured here, Indone- 
sia, that's when the afternoon's scorching heat wanes and a parallel world of shopping unfolds. Starting around suppertime, vendors at the earliest pasar 
malam (as night markets are called in Indonesia and Malaysia) lay out a gorgeous banquet of dishes, most of which they've cooked in their homes earlier 
in the day: grilled fish, an endless array of curries, stir-fries, and much more. As the night progresses, markets selling fresh fruits, vegetables, and other 
ingredients crop up around town, too; the one pictured here, Pasar Tuman Ciledug, in Jakarta, zigzags through block after block of the city’s streets. At 
full swing, around 4 a.m., it's a remarkable experience: thousands of shoppers, from housewives to students, browse tubs of shrimp and piles of coconuts 
under low-hanging bare lightbulbs. In one stall, a cfyld sleeps atop a bag of rice. At another, a group of friends smoke clove cigarettes. Everything is hushed 
yet vibrant. I drink it all in. —James Oseland • 'VI 
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ON DISCERNING TASTE 

OYSTERS V 

BEST ORDERED IN MONTHS that contain the letter 'R' and always best when local, GREY GOOSE 

bracingly fresh and shared with the table. Sauces and garnish are a matter of personal preference World’s Best Tasting Vodka 
but are best used sparingly. When accompanied by an icy shot, straight up, oysters are a wildly 
delicious way to satisfy the cocktail hour. 


GREYGOOSE.COM 
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(continued from page 22) after- 
wards, many Hmong fled, settling 
in France, Australia, and, in their 
biggest concentration, in St. Paul. 

The Hmong Marketplace, which 
started in 2004 in what used to be 
a lumberyard, serves as a cultural 
anchor. “If you want to connect 
to your heritage, you just go to the 
Hmongtown Marketplace,” says 
Xai Lor, 27, who works at St. Paul’s 
Hmong Cultural Center. “You can 
have a tricolor drink, and you feel 
very Hmong.” 

Those tricolor drinks, called nab 
vam , are icy coconut-milk parfaits 
layered with such ingredients as 
tapioca pearls, cassava-starch noo- 
dles, diced cantaloupe, minced 
papaya, and flavored gelatin cubes. 
Nab vam restores the palate after 
a run-in with one of the blaz- 
ing, house-made chile sauces that 
almost every food stall sets out as 
a condiment. There are plenty of 
good things to put all that chile 
sauce on: chicken-and-pork stews 
made with water spinach and 
mustard greens; fawm, a Hmong 
version of pho, the Vietnamese beef 
noodle soup; and barbecued pork 
and chicken, served with a side of 
purple sticky rice. Diners eat their 
food at communal tables while 
video screens broadcast advertise- 
ments for local Hmong businesses 
and Hmong toddlers chase one 
another through the aisles. 

“I bring my boys here,” says Jody 
Yang, 30, the mother of a seven- 
year-old and a nine-year-old. “They 
don’t speak Hmong, but they play 
with other kids who speak Hmong, 
and I say, ‘Did you understand 
that?,’ and they shrug. They under- 
stood it enough, but more 
important, they arc getting 
an idea of what it means to 
be Hmong and that they’re 
not alone.” - — Darn Moskowitz 
Grumdahl 


The Pantry , page 130: Info 
on visiting the Essex Street and 
Hmongtown markets and on pur- 
chasing Villa Massa Limoncello. 


Agenda Global Markets 


NOVEMBER 

15 

Birthday: 

SYLVAN GOLDMAN, 
INVENTOR OF THE 

SHOPPING CART 

Ardmore, Oklahoma, 1898 

Grocer Sylvan Goldman 
dreamed up the shopping 
cart when, staring at a folding 
chair, he imagined a basket in 
its seat and wheels for its legs. 
On June 4, 1937, Goldman 
introduced the first carts at 
his Standard Supermarket 
in Oklahoma City. The carts 
weren't an immediate suc- 
cess. Men were insulted at 
the implication that they were 
not strong enough to carry 
a basket, and some women 
complained that they bore 
too much resemblance to 
baby buggies. When Gold- 
man hired people to push 
his inventions around the 
store, the carts caught on. 

NOVEMBER 

22 

ZIBELEMARIT (ONION 
MARKET) 

Berne, Switzerland 

Every year, on one Monday in 
November, Swiss farmers set 
up some 700 booths and sell 
more than 100 tons of onions. 
Festivalgoers dine on onion 
soups and pies and purchase 
traditional plaited onion gar- 
lands. Later in the day, the mar- 
ket turns into a free-for-all con- 
fetti battle. The event (shown, 
above right) dates to the 1850s, 
when farmers' wives would sell 
produce on St. Martin's Day 
(November 11, the feast day 
of the patron saint of farmers). 
Information: 212/757-5944. 


bar code, a type of data dis- 
play that was already in use 
in post offices and tollbooths. 
The barcode would prove in- 
dispensable for standardizing 
pricing. Today, approximately 
5 billion items in more than 140 
countries are scanned daily. 

AUGUST 

11 

RAMADAN NIGHT 
MARKETS BEGIN 

Mumbai, India 

Every year during Ramadan, 
which runs this year through 
September 9, Mumbai's Mo- 
hammed Ali Road and Bhendi 
Bazaar areas come alive with 
night markets that cater to 
the city's Muslims, who eat 
only between sunset and sun- 
rise during the holy month. 
Hawkers sell special Ramadan 
dishes like paaya (goat trotter 
soup) and malpua (fried ba- 
nana pancakes). Information: 
maharashtratourism.gov.in. 


tion of Cornwall's maritime 
bounty; proceeds go to sup- 
port retired and disabled 
fishermen and their families. 
Whelks, prawns, potted crab, 
grilled sardines, and barbe- 
cued monkfish are among 
the many oceanic delicacies 
available for sampling. Fresh 
seafood can be purchased as 
well, from booths and at a live- 
ly auction. Information: www 
.newlynfishfestival.org.uk. 


OCTOBER 

1-2 

THE CARVE 

Holland, Michigan 

A zucchini becomes a bird, 
while a watermelon appears 
to be grinning with the help 
of tomato lips and cucum- 
ber teeth at this annual event 
in Holland's Eighth Street 
Farmers Market. Chefs, cu- 
linary students, and creative 
types who like to play with 
their food compete to trans- 
form fresh market produce 
into the likenesses of flowers, 
clowns, and animals, while 
novices can get lessons on 
carving roses out of honey- 
dew melons and kids can 
create their own sculptures 
using presliced fruits, vege 
tables, and toothpicks Infor- 
mation: www.hollandfarmers 
market.com. 


ten-pack of Wrigley's Juicy 
Fruit gum became the first 
item to be scanned electroni- 
cally at a checkout counter. 
The scanner's laser read the 
gum’s Universal Product Code, 
expressed as a series of lines 
of varying thickness called a 


FIESTA DEL YAMOR 
BEGINS 

Otavalo, Ecuador 

Held through September 12 
at Ecuador's Otavalo Market, 
this festival celebrates the corn 
harvest. Events include fire- 
works and a competitive swim 
across a local lake. Visitors 
taste man - based dishes like 
tostado (toasted corn kernels), 
corn on the cob, and hominy, all 
washed down with chicha, an 
Incan fermented corn beverage 
whose origins date back thou- 
sands of years. Information: 
www. ecuador. travel. 


AUGUST 

30 

NEWLYN FISH 
FESTIVAL 

Newlyn, England 

The fish market in this coastal 
town plays host to a celebra- 


J U N E 

11-13 

VIEUX-TO-DO 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Held at the historic French 
Quarter in New Orleans, this 
weekend combines three pop- 
ular events: the 23-year-old 
Creole Tomato Festival, the 
Cajun-Zydeco Music Festival, 
and the Louisiana Seafood Fes- 
tival. Seafood vendors serve 
Cajun dishes such as broiled 
oysters and alligator jamba- 
laya, while at the nearby toma- 
to festival, visitors attend chef 
demonstrations and tomato 
tastings and sample creations 
such as shrimp remoulade- 
stuffed tomatoes and Creole 
tomato jelly served with but- 
termilk drop biscuits. For in- 
formation: frenchmarket.org. 

JUNE 

26 

Anniversary: 

FIRST ITEM SCANNED 
AT A CHECKOUT 

Troy, Ohio, 1974 

At a Marsh's Supermarket, a 
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SOME ITALIAN ART 
IS APPRECIATED FOR 
crfs CENTURIES 

SOME FOR MINUTES. 



No need to revere our master chefs who have artfully 
combined the simple Ingredients of tender Maine lobster, 
white shrimp and Impastata Ricatta into a culinary masterpiece. 
Just devour our new Shrimp & Lobster Ravioli with Garlic Butter 
Sauce and look for more Inspiration In your grocer's freezer. 

BUITONI.COM 



THE ITALIAN ART OF FOOD 
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Markets in the Arts & Letters 


Emile Zola 

THE BELLY 
OF PARIS 



Great Books 

“He now heard the 
loud continuous 
rumbling of the 
wagons that were 
setting out from the 
markets. Paris was 
doling out the daily 
food of its two mil- 
lion inhabitants. 
These markets were 
like some huge cen- 
tral organ beating 
with giant force 
and sending the 
blood of life through 
every vein of the 
city.” 

-Emile Zola. The Belly of Paris (1873) 


Get your tamarind and 
soursop, 

Mangoes and casaba, 
Breadfruit okra pigeon 
peas, 

Curry goat and guava 
Come we go down. 
Come we go down, 
Come we go down 
Down to Kingston 
market 

— Harry Belafonte, “Kingston 
Market” (1956) 


Fine Art 

Parisian painter 
Fernand Piet 
captured this 
moment in a 
Breton market 
in 1899, at a 
time when he 
and his fellow 
Impressionists 
were providing 
a fresh 

perspective — a 
splash of sunlight 
on a cluster of 
lettuces, the 
isolated reverie 
of a produce 
vendor — on scenes 
of everyday life. 



Nursery Rhymes 


"To market, to 
market, to buy 
a fat pig. 
Home again, 
home again, 
jiggety jig. 


Poetry 

What peaches and 
what penumbras! 
Whole families / 
shopping at night! 
Aisles full of hus- 
bands! Wives 
in the /avoca- 
dos, babies in the 
tomatoes! 

Allen Ginsberg, A Super- 
market in California (1955) 






In the 1975 film 
The Stepford Wives, 
based on a novel 
by Ira Levin, asser- 
tive women are 
secretly swapped 
for submis- 
sive robotic 
doppelgan- 
gers. The finale is 
set at the super- 
market, where the 
mechanized mis- 
suses fulfill their 
husbands’ ultimate 
fantasy by placidly 
shopping for dinner. 
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® Registered Trademark/MTrademark of Jenn-Air, U.S.A. ©2010. All Rights Reserved 



An oven that listens to you? 


Introducing the 
industry's best performing 
wall oven. With the intuitive 
new Culinary Center. 


Our wall oven's Culinary Center is expertly calibrated for a whole new level of precision. 
Simply tell it what you're making, your desired doneness and cookware type for 
superior results every time. Experience it in action, and explore the next generation 
of Jenn-Air appliances at an exclusive showroom or at jennair.com/walloven. 


5JENN-AIR' 
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Material World 


Hold Everything 

Reusable shopping bags from around the globe 



The netted cotton Ecobag $8; www 
.reusablebags.com), a design based 
on a bag popular in Soviet-era Russia 
called an avoska, can hold up to 40 
pounds of goods. When not in use, 
it compresses into a tiny ball, so you 
can always have it on hand. 


Based on a design from Japan's Edo 
period (1603-1867), th Furoshiki 
(from $9; www.furoshiki.com), pro- 
moted by the Japanese government 
as an alternative to plastic, is tied 
using origami techniques, instruc- 
tions for which come with the bag. 



A New Orleans-based company 
makes the Its-laS-tik ($15; www 
.whatsurbag-usa.com), a strong and 
stretchy nylon-Lycra sack that comes 
in scores of vibrant colors and pat- 
terns and holds twice as much as a 
standard plastic shopping bag. 



In southern India, grocery bags are 
commonly made out of long-lasting, 
eco-friendly jute. The Kasuthi Wom- 
en's Empowerment Group, an Indian 
cooperative, handmakes the Jute 
Symphony Bag ($42; www. hand 
madeexpressions.net). 



The Reisenthel Foldable Trolley 

($25; www.reusablebags.com), a 
two-wheeled cart that holds as much 
as two standard grocery bags’ worth 
of food, is popular throughout Europe. 
It folds into a small handled pouch 
for carrying. 


The Toocan Juicy Pannier ($85; 
www.detours.us) is made from recy- 
cled juice packs by a Filipino women's 
group. The insulated bicycle saddle- 
bag can be detached and used as a 
shoulder bag. It holds— and keeps 
cold— 15 pounds of perishables. 



The strong-walled Bolga Basket 
($33; www.basketsfromafrica.com), 
which helps protect delicate items, 
is woven using veto vera grass, which 
grows in the semi-arid expanses of 
Ghana's Upper East Region. It's hand- 
made by Ghana's Frafra tribe. 


In 1992, Marybeth Shaw was an archi- 
tecture student in Paris when she 
noticed women breaking baguettes in 
order to fit them into their totes. Her 
Sac a Baguette (from $299; www 
.sacabaguette.com) has a quiver for 
holding a full-length French loaf. 



In China, a plastic-bag ban has popu- 
larized the use of the Recycled Rice 
Bag ($10; www.reusablebags.com). 
Made of flexible propylene, it can be 
folded and stashed until you're ready 
to deploy it. The bag will hold 88 
pounds of groceries. —Riddhi Shah 


Southern 

Comforts 

The world’s most 
remote mini-mart 

E arly Antarctic explorers 
may have eaten penguins, but 
the only ones in stock at McMurdo 
Station, Antarctica’s biggest 
research facility, are of the plush 
variety. You can find these stuffed 
animals at the base store, alongside 
a global array of snack foods: Cad- 
bury chocolates from England, Tui 
beer from New Zealand, Japanese 
ramen noodles, and Doritos. 

Located on Ross Island, about 
850 miles from the South Pole, 
McMurdo can feel like a rugged 
mining camp. But, along with a 
dining hall serving salads and fresh 
pies, this American base’s well- 
stocked store, which resembles a 
mini-mart crossed with a souvenir 
shop, allows the hundreds of sci- 
entists who live here October to 
February to eat almost as if they 
were back home. 

Most goods arrive by sea in one 
big annual shipment in February, 
but hot sellers like Sriracha sauce 
and Australian shiraz, are flown in 
weekly as weather permits aboard 
U.S. military aircraft. Luckily for 
McMurdo’s chile- and wine-loving 
residents, the $3-per-pound cost of 
airlifting goods to the base is paid 
for by Uncle Sam, and the store 
sells its stock at cost. A 17-ounce 
bottle of Sriracha runs just $3.40, 
even less than you’d pay for it state- 
side. — EdForgotson 
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th!u«nnc u i Br0kaw s Ca,ifornia Avocado Spring number in the 
thousands. He works meticulously, his hands tending to each seedling like a 
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he nurturing hands of California growers. By the time the trees produce fruit 
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Pnh £ J yearS 35 3 nurseryman in the California Avocado industry, 
Rob has proudly raised generation after generation of trees to become 
strong bearers of delicious, creamy, hand-grown California Avocados. 
What more could a father ask for? 
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CauforniaAvocado.com 
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Cherished 

Souvenirs 

African market images 
from a bygone era 

I ’ve been collecting vin- 
tage postcards of Africa since 
1972, when I made my first trip 
to Dakar, Senegal, as a doctoral 
student. Many of the thousand 
or so cards in my collection date 


to the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries and show sepia-toned 
or tinted photographs of market 
scenes in what were then Euro- 
pean colonies. Having written 
about African foodways and cul- 
ture for many years, I find myself 
drawn to these images again and 
again. In them, I see more than 
familiar African foodstuffs — 
sugarcane and yams in a market 
in Dahomey (now Benin), fish for 
sale in Senegal, spices and olives 


being peddled in Algeria. I also 
see hints of a material world long 
gone: tin milk pails and ladles 
hanging in a North African mar- 
ket stall, the distinctive West 
African head wrap worn by a fish- 
monger, a wooden box labeled 
“Liverpool,” its contents lost to 
time, just visible in the corner of a 
photo of a produce market. Many 
of the photographs depicted in 
the postcards were taken by eth- 
nographers like the Frenchman 


Edmond Fortier and were col- 
lected by European colonists, who 
sent them home to astonish their 
friends. In their eyes, these were 
images of “exotic” Africa. To me, 
they are pictures of abundance 
and industry; they are the faces 
of my African ancestors captured 
for eternity in the dignity of their 
work. — Jessica B. Harris 

Clockwise from top left, South Africa, 
Benin, Algeria, and Senegal. 


ONE GOOD BOTTLE What's an Italian farmer to do when life 

deals him extra lemons? Make limoncello, of course. In fact, distilling surplus -- 
fruit or grain to transform it into a potentially lucrative alcoholic beverage 
is an age-old strategy of farmers who have crops they otherwise can't 
sell at market. That was Sergio and Stefano Massa's solution when, in 
1991, the brothers realized they'd have to let the lemons on their estate 
near the coastal city of Sorrento rot on the branch because the low mar- 
ket price didn't cover the cost of harvesting them. The Massas pulled 
out a hundred-year-old, beloved family recipe for the traditional Italian 
lemon-based digestivo, a liqueur that is often homemade and sold in 



small batches at farmers' markets along the Amalfi Coast. Today, nearly 20 years 
later, the production and sale of Villa Massa Limoncello ($26)— made with 
only sugar, water, molasses-based spirit, and the peels of fragrant and juicy 
Sorrento Oval lemons— help to support a thriving cooperative of lemon 
farmers on the Sorrentine peninsula. The clean, sweet, citrusy liqueur, 
so much more lively tasting than versions of limoncello made with addi- 
tives, is lovely sipped cold and neat after dinner. You can also drizzle it 
over shaved ice for a cooling slushee. But I like it best mixed with two 
parts tonic water, served over ice, and garnished with a twist, for a ter- 
rific warm-weather refresher when I’m grilling outdoors.— Betsy Andrews 
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Rofand 

Peppers 


Globe-Trotting Gourmet 

Visit any American supermarket, and you'll probably find a "gourmet aisle," its shelves lined with imported 
foods: jars of dark green capers from Italy, cans of Thai coconut milk, bottles packed with pimento-stuffed olives— 
all manner of ingredients once considered exotic. I've loved these aisles since I was a food-obsessed teenager, 
when the brand names spoke to me of lost worlds: Goya, like the painter; Maggi, which recalls the Biblical wise 
men; and— my favorite— Roland, named for King Charlemagne's most trusted knight. Roland's packaging— labels 
adorned with drawings depicting the can or jar's exotic contents, be it limpets, escargots, or flageolets— has always 
charmed me. The Roland company was founded in Paris in 1934 by German Jewish refugees Bruno and Suzanne 
Scheidt. I n 1940, the couple immigrated to New York City, where they set about importing dried mushrooms from 
France. Seventy years later, the Roland company is still family owned, but it has grown tremendously. With 1,400 
different foods imported from more than 50 countries, Roland offers a range of tastes that truly could be called 
epic. And the appeal of its gourmet products— mackerel from Chile, fire-roasted peppers from Spain and Peru, 
vinegars and oils, truffles and grains, olives and preserved fruits— is as strong as ever. —Todd Coleman 
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Edible 

Emporia 

Department stores that 
offer great eats 


□ Fortnum and Mason (181 
Picadilly, London, England; www 
.fortnumandmason.com) Among 
the foods sold here arc Scotch eggs 
(invented at the store in 1738) and 
honey made by its rooftop bees. 


B KaDeWe (Tauentziengstrasse 
21-24, Berlin, Germany; www 
.kadewe.de) Here you’ll find 34,000 
food products, including more 
than 1,200 wursts and smoked 
meats and 1 ,300 types of cheese. 


B Isetan (3-14-1 Shinjuku, Tokyo, 
Japan; www.isetan.co.jp) Dried 
yuba and edible chrysanthemums 
are displayed like artworks. Eater- 
ies range from dumpling stands to 
a Pierre Herme patisserie. 


□ David Jones (65-77 Mar- 
ket Street, Sydney, Australia; www 
.davidjones.com.au) Graze on 
Pacific Rim snacks, or browse on 
a vast array of foods, from high- 
grade Wagyu beef to 250 kinds of 
fresh-baked bread. 


0 Siam Paragon (991/1 Rama 

1 Road, Bangkok, Thailand; www 
.siarnparagon.co.th) This store sells 
200 varieties of fruit and 30 kinds 
of marinated meat, while its stalls 
offer pork kebabs, papaya salad, 
and more. — Nicole Weinberg 
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PROUD TO BE AUTHENTIC. 



\ WONAffT? 
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uModaia 


To live ultimately, drink responsible 


Good: a vodka distilled from potato 

Better: a vodka distilled from wheat or rye 

Ultimat: a vodka distilled from all three 


In this brilliant crystal decanter Is the Incomparable experience 
of the world's only ultra-premium vodka masterfully distilled 
from wheat, rye, and potato for richness, smoothness, and 
distinct complexity. 

LIVE ultimately: 



IMPORTED 
FROM POLAND 


( l/ucmat 


nisi mm From 
Grain And I’oiaio 


750ml 


Wlak/vol 

<80 rnoori 
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Ul.TIMATVODKA.COM | FROM THE CREATORS OF PATRON TEQUILA. 
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From the Latin mercatus, 

“a place of trade,’’ comes 
the word market as well 
as mercado (Spanish), markt 
(German), and marknad 
(Swedish); the Old Persian 
baha-cdr , “a place of prices,” 
gave us bazaar (Hindi), pazar 
(Turkish), pazari (Greek). 

SOURCE: HARVARD LINGUISTICS 
DEPARTMENT 


SPECIAL ISSUE 

THE LIFE OF MARKETS 

They are the nexus that links the food on our table to its source. Whether it’s 
the sprawling central fish market in Seoul, Korea, or a few street vendors in 
a Mexican village, markets deliver a sensory experience like no other, replete 
with sights, smells, and tastes that sharpen our appetite and make us want to 
rush home with an armful of fresh ingredients and cook. We seek out good 
markets for everyday sustenance, for a delicious meal, or just to connect with 
people and feel a part of the wider world of food. Turn the page and join us 
on a journey through some of the most exciting places on earth. — The Editors 
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DAVID HAGERMAN 



A shopper pays for fresh chiles at the Muang Mai market in Chiang'IVlai, lhailand. Previous page, 
clockwise from top left: Women on their way to market in Indonesia; strawberries at the Union Square Plaza 
farmer’s market in F.lizabeth, New Jersey; grilled whole mackerel at the Klong Toey marked in Bangkok; sell- 
ing grapes in Veszprem, Hungary; mustard greens and a local variety of spinach in Luang Prabang, Laos. 
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Roast pork with summer vegetables, a dish served at the New York City restaurant 
Savoy by chef Peter Hoffman, whose menu is sourced almost exclusively from the 
city’s Union Square Greenmarket (see page 1 13 for a recipes 
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chapter one: A Feast for the senses 


THE BEAUTY OF IT ALL 

We go to markets to nourish body, mind, and soul 

□ he last time I was in the main market in Tbilisi, the capital city of the Republic 
of Georgia, an elderly woman selling honey caught sight of me taking pictures and waved 
me over to her stall. She gestured for me to hold out my palm, and onto it she placed a glisten- 
ing chunk of fresh, gooey honeycomb. At first I wasn’t sure what to do — eat it whole? Sample a 
small taste and toss the rest? In the end, I just popped the entire thing in my mouth and licked 
the honey off my hand, laughing as others laughed along with me. In the next hour, as I made 
my way around to the other stalls, that honey was followed by samples of goat cheese, olives, 
pomegranate seeds, cheese-filled breads, nuts, fruits, and much more. 

I spend a lot of time hanging around food markets, and not just for the handouts. To me, 
markets are some of the most enlightening, energizing, and generous places in the world. 
When I was a kid, I used to shop with my mother at the ByWard Market in Ottawa, and 
I remember that “Aha!” moment when I realized that the carrots and potatoes and turnips 
had been pulled from the earth and hauled into the market by the man behind the table. As 
a teenager in Paris, I used to wander around the old Les Halles market (may it rest in peace) 
in the early hours of the morning, soaking up the dizzying smells and sights as flowers and 
fish and huge slabs of meat were rushed from here to there. I loved the fabulous intensity, the 
vividness of it all. 

But it wasn’t until I started traveling the world to photograph and research traditional foods 
that I really became a market junkie. Where else can you connect with people without the 
aid of a common language, and bond with them over a shared love of honey? When I’m new 
to a place, the first thing I do is to seek out its markets. They’re my way of figuring out where 
I am and how things work there. What kinds of fruits and vegetables grow nearby? How do 
people reap profit or pleasure from those foods? 

The most surprising thing I’ve learned is this: for all their diversity — whether it’s a city- 

Potato vendors on market day in Todos Santos Cuchumatan, a town in western Guatemala. 
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size souk in Cairo or a single merchant selling 
hunks of salt at a crossroads in Tibet — mar- 
kets around the world are all share some 
common and essential traits. 

For example, all markets are theaters. The 
cry of a street hawker; the practiced spiel of 
a produce vendor; the haggling and joking — 
these are arts practiced the world over. 

All markets are places of hard work. I’ve 
watched haulers in southern India carrying 
impossibly huge, fruit-laden banana stems to 
market on their shoulders. I’ve seen Zapotec 
women in a Mexican village walk to market 
with live turkeys tucked under their arms. A 
few months ago I spent several days in the 
small village of Hsipaw, in northern Myan- 
mar. My first day there I got up before dawn 
and headed out to find the morning market. 
As I got close, I could see candles flickering, 
little darts of light. The street was crowded. 
I paused to buy sweetened black sticky rice 


from a woman in a conical hat and ate it as 
I walked along. People threaded their way 
among the vendors, pausing and crouching 
occasionally to look closely at the ingredients 
arranged carefully on the ground, a candle 
or two illuminating each small display. As 
dawn arrived, the vendors pinched out the 
candles, packed up, and carried everything 
into another market space by the river, where, 
item by item, they unpacked again and set 
up for a second time in the radiant morn- 
ing light. 

Markets are places of beauty. A sprig of 
jasmine is hung by a fishmonger’s stall to per- 
fume the air; a spray of pink blossoms is laid 
by a pile of garlic to lure our gaze. I see with 
fresh eyes in a market: 1 notice the curves 
of a squash, deep yellow and enormous, in 
Rajasthan. In the shiny skin of a fish at a sun- 
drenched market in Puglia, Italy, I see colors 
I didn’t know existed. 


The world s first supermar- 
ket, King Kullen, opened in 
Queens, New York, in 1930 
with an unprecedented 3,000 
items on its shelves. Today the 
average U.S. supermarkets 
inventory adds up to 48,000 
SKUs (stock-keeping units), 
each representing a distinct 
product, brand, and size. 

SOURCES: KING KULLEN; FOOD MARKET- 
ING INSTITUTE 



Clockwise from top right: At a grocery store in Cincinnati, Ohio, circa 1950; Moroccan mint tea (see page 1 14 
for a recipe), a common drink in that country’s markets; a woman selling soup in Marrakech, Morocco. 




Markets are places of commerce: vendors 
need to earn money and shoppers need to 
buy food, and from that reciprocity springs a 
world of choice. But more than that, they are 
cradles of human relationships. When I make 
my daily trip to Kensington Market, a shop- 
lined set of streets near my home in Toronto, 
I’m there to stay connected with people as 
much as to buy things. I stop in at Cheese 
Magic, and my friend Ping gives me a taste 
of a creamy blue cheese I haven’t tried before. 
We talk about the cheese, our city, our fam- 
ilies. I drop by 4 Life, a natural foods store 
where Potz, the owner, sells me some pale 
blue-green organic eggs and chats with me 
about the farmer who raised them. 

Markets drive the rhythms of life. Some 
years ago, I arrived in Phnom Penh, the cap- 
ital of Cambodia, shortly after an attempted 
coup in which Hun Sen, the prime minister, 
forced a political opponent to flee the country 
amid violent street skirmishes. Glass shards 
littered the pavement, and many foreigners 
had left, but each day before dawn the ven- 
dors still set up their stalls. There was food to 
be sold, and people came. It was an assertion 
of normalcy in a time of change and fear. 

When it comes right down to it, of course, 
markets are about food, about the pleasures 
of cooking and eating. As we browse, we visu- 
alize what we will make once we are home 
in our kitchen, propelled by tastes along the 
way: a bite of mushroom quiche at a market 
in Provence; a taste of grilled sai krok sausage 
in northeastern Thailand; a cup of sweet mint 
tea in a Moroccan souk. 

One day I stopped to buy some tortillas 
from a woman in the main market in the 
Mexican city of Oaxaca. She was selling the 
large, delicate corn tortillas known locally 
as blandas. I asked her how she managed to 
roll them so thin. We started to chat, and 
after my third or fourth question she said, “I 
will teach you. When can you come to my 
village?” Two days later I found my way to 
her home. As a couple of her grandchildren 
played nearby, she patiently showed me how 
to flatten a small amount of corn masa in a 
tortilla press and pat it out to a much larger 
disk, delicate as a handkerchief. The expe- 
rience reminded me of another truth about 
markets: some of the most rewarding trans- 
actions are ones in which no money changes 
hands. — Naomi Duguid, author of Beyond 
the Great Wall: Recipes and Travels in the 
Other China (Artisan, 2008) 
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BRISK BUSINESS 

Trade and exchange are the very identity of Genoa, Italy, once the most important port connecting 
Europe and the Far East. This is a city where business gets done. So it has been since the Middle Ages, and so it 
still is at the Mercato Orientale (via 20 Settembre), the busy market in the heart of Genoa. Here, shoppers eye the 
porcini with purposeful shrewdness, make their choice, and swiftly move on to their next quarry. There’s much 
to choose from: the most delicate zucchini for stuffed vegetables, cheeses from all over the world, and a steady 
supply of the region’s famous bright green basil bouquets. Here are bins of sardines and bizarre little local fish 
called rossetti , no bigger than your fingernail, waiting to be fried and tossed with your weeknight pasta. During 
the short days of winter, plump tomatoes arrive from Sicily, great for roasting whole with garlic and thyme (as 
on the facing page; see page 108 for a recipe), and all types of greens are delivered from hothouses across Europe. 
Over each bin of produce, handwritten signs announce the product’s provenance: “Di Pisa” for the pine nuts 
from that central Italian city; “Di Sardegna” for the Sardinian artichokes — reminders that Genoans, so accus- 
tomed to receiving goods from afar, care deeply about where their food comes from. The most prized goods are 
the ones raised locally and simply labeled “nostrani,” which means “ours.” — Laura Schenone, author of The 
Lost Ravioli Recipes of Hoboken (W.W. Norton, 2007) 
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AFTER THE THAW 

On the face of it, there’s noth- 
ing out of the ordinary about this 
picture, of the Cheryomushkinskiy 
market in Moscow: freshly butch- 
ered whole animals hang on hooks, 
while a wide variety of smaller, 
ready-to-cook cuts have been put 
on display atop a tile counter. But 
to me it is a happy reminder of how 
profoundly food shopping has 
changed in Russia since I first lived 
there, in the early 1990s, not long 
after the fall of the Soviet Union. 
Back then, food purveyors had not 
yet shaken off the legacy of the 
communist economy. Even though 
fewer and fewer grocery stores 
were state-run, shops in many cit- 
ies still offered a paltry selection of 
canned and pickled foods, and the 
open-air markets — the only source 



for meat and produce in some 
places — weren’t much better. Meat 
was carved away from the carcass 
in inconvenient hunks, and stacks 
of fish were frozen inside suitcase- 
size blocks of ice, which the vendor 
smashed on the floor to break up 
into salable pieces. Today, Mos- 
cow and other big Russian cities 
boast not only glitzy supermar- 
kets stocked with a full range of 
fresh and packaged foods but also 
thriving farmers’ markets filled 
with fruits and vegetables grown 
by farmers who now have an incen- 
tive to bring great food to market. 
— Sharon Hudgins, author of The 
Other Side of Russia (TAMU Press, 
2004) 
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It's the birthplace of sublime cuisine. 

Indulge your passion for the true taste of Tuscany with Carapelli, 
Italy's number one extra virgin olive oil. 

For inspirational recipes, tips and more, visit carapelliusa.com. 
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DANE COUNTY 

FARMERS’ 

MARKET 


FISHERMAN’S 

EXPRESS 


SANTA FE 
FARMERS 
MARKET 


Halifax 


Madison 


HILO FARMER’S MARKET 


GREEN DRAGON 
FARMER’S MARKET 


MERCADO DE DULCES 


VER-O-PESO 


CHICHICASTENANGO 

MARKET 


WIDE WORLD OF 
MARKETS 


Belem 


Lima 


UILLO 


Buenos 


MERCADO DEL 
PUERTO 


LINIERS CATTLE MARKET 


The USA’s largest 
producer-only farm- 
ers’ market, in 
Madison, Wisconsin, 
showcases an amazing 
selection of the state’s 
prized cheese. 


This retail market in 
Anchorage, Alaska, 
features seafood 
sourced from local 
fishermen, like king 
crab, halibut, giant 
Kodiak scallops, and 
Yukon salmon. 


The oldest farmers’ market in North 
America, founded in 1750 by a Roya 
Proclamation from King George II, 
takes place every Saturday near the 
city’s port. I 


At this large 
market in New 
Mexico’s capi- 
tal city, farmers 
sell an unrivaled 
selection of chiles . 
which they will 
roast on the spot. 


This indoor market on Hawaii’s 
Big Island sells the world’s best 
selection of Hawaiian produce, 
from passion fruits to man- 
gosteens to aquacultured seaweed. 


This 30-acre market in Ephrata, 
Pennsylvania, offers an unparalleled 
variety of Amish and Mennonite 
produce and prepared foods, from 
pasture-raised poultry to shoofly pie. 


The city of Morelia is the home of 
Mexico’s best market for sweets, with 
170 stalls selling treats like turugo 
(sugar-coated tamarind) and glorias 
(goats’ milk caramels). 


This market in 
Belem, Brazil, is 
probably the only 
place in the world 
where you can buy 
both a 220-pound 
Amazonian cat- 
fish and fresh acai 


At this enormous open-air market in 
Guatemala, the streets overflow with 
highland fruits, like mamey sapote, 
jacote , and granadia fruit. 


The 30 destinations featured here repre- 
sent a cross-section of the world’s greatest 
markets. Some impress with their sheer 
size: the Merkato in Ethiopia, for exam- 
ple, comprises a staggering 13,000 
vendors. Others, like Brazil’s Ver-o-Peso 
market, at the mouth of the Amazon 
River, offer rare foods you can’t find any- 
where else on earth. Together, all these 
places offer a taste of the eclectic life of 
markets around the globe. — The Editors 


The largest food 
market in Lima, , 
Peru, is housed in a 
stadiumlike venue, 
filled to bursting 
with stalls selling 
everything from 
groceries to pre- 
pared foods. 


One of Uruguay’s big- 
gest markets, in the 
town of Montevideo, 
is South America’s 
best spot for grilled 
meats, from matam- 
bre (rolled flank 
steak) to mollejas 
(sweetbreads). 


The Buenos Aires, Argentina, live- 
stock auction is the world’s largest, 
and it sets prices for beef across the 
country. Some 13,000 head of cattle 
are sold here each day. 
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BOROUGH MARKET 


CHANDNI 

CHOWK 


NG SHIQIAO 


Delhi 


NISHIKI MARKET 


ALEPPO SOUK 


ESSAOUIRA FIS; 
MARKET 


CAI RANG 


PEPPER 

EXCHANGE 


Delhi’s biggest 


Seoul’s main market (founded in 
1414) extends over 10 acres of down- 
town Seoul. Its food stalls are some 
of the city’s most beloved nosh spots. 


•he prized tuber. 


The best pickles in 
Japan are sold at this 
centuries-old mar- 
ket in Kyoto, where 
you can also find 
handmade sweets, 
flavored jellies, yubtt 
(tofu skin), seaweed, 
and more. 


The ancient souk in 


spices. 


meet outside Can 


Tho City on the 


111 is market, 


based in India’s 


of small boats. 


Kerala state (which 


KEJF.TIA MARKET 


At West Africa’s 


more than 10,000 


traders hawk locally 


erpillars, yams 
chiles, coffee, plan- 
tains, and more. 


accounts for 90 per 
cent of the black 


pepper produced 
in India), sets the 
global price for the 


MERKATO 


The world s biggest open-air market 
sprawls across Ethiopia’s capital city; 
it has its own post office and several 
hotels. The Merkato sells everything 
from car tires to sun-dried injerti bread. 


kOzponti vasarcsarnok 


By 1897, the Hungarian cities of Buda 
and Pest had merged to form one giant 
metropolis. This massive market hall was 
built to mark the union, and to this day 
it remains a paradise of prepared foods. 


UEEN VICTORIA MARKET 


The main market in Melbourne, A 
tralia, is the largest in the Southern 
Hemisphere, selling everything from 
Aussie wines to Aboriginal game 
meats like crocodile, rabbit, and 
kangaroo. 


This open-air fish 
market, adjacent to 
one of Morocco’s 
busiest ports, is the 
best place on earth 
to eat sardines. Pick 
your fish, and ven- 
dors will grill it for 


les made with 


This market in 
St. Petersburg 
offers an astound- 
ing selection of 
honeys linden, 
chestnut, creamed, 
comb- — from all 
across Russia. 


This small market 
in Gaziantcp, Tur- 
key, is renowned 
worldwide for 
locally grown pis- 
tachios, which are 
sold fresh, salted, 
and roasted, and 
also prepared in 


■i 

also a great place 
to snack, with 
dozens of food 
vendors and some 
of India’s best 
and oldest sweet 
shops. 


fhis former Silk 
Road stop in 
Turkmenistan is 
the largest market 
in Central Asia. 
Shoppers trade in 
horses and camels, 
produce, carpets, 
and more. 


This 255-year-old London market offers some 
of Britain’s finest prepared foods: chorizo sand- 
wiches from Brindisa, potted shrimp packed 
in butter from Furness Fish & Game, air-dried 
mutton from Farmer Sharp, and more. 


This market in 
Alba, the epicen- 
ter of Italy’s truffle 

trade, is the best 
(and most afford-' 1 ' 
able) spot for 
sampling pasta 


With 573 acres of 
produce, meat, and 
cut flowers, this 
wholesale market 
on the outskirts of 
Paris is the largest 
in the world, sell- 
ing 1.5 million tons 
of food and other 


items a year. 
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It was a hot summer day when I came across a display of freshly picked oranges and tangerines 
in the market ofTafraoute, a village in southern Morocco that’s surrounded by weird and wonder- 
ful pink granite rock formations. The streets of the town are narrow and winding, flanked hv homes 
of faded ochre and red. Behind the houses are gardens that descend in steep, densely cultivated ter- 
races. Past that are miles of orange and tangerine groves, which produce fruit that’s mostly exported 
to Europe and beyond. I asked the orange seller for a taste of one of the navel oranges. He handed me 
a wedge and I sucked its juicy sweetness. I bought a bag. That night, in the house where I was stay- 
ing, I peeled and sliced the oranges and placed them in a bowl, added oil-cured black olives, chopped 
mint, coriander seed, some salt, some chile pepper flakes, and some olive oil. As I ate, I thought of 
those nearby orange groves stretching toward the mountains in the distance and of the pleasure that 
this fruit would bring to people in cold places. — Naomi Duguid 


NAOMI DUGUID/ASIA ACCESS 
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You’ve never seen, felt or cleaned anything like SmartStrand? That’s because it’s made from ' 
a completely new kind of fiber called Triexta. Every strand has stain protection engineered into it, 
so it never wears or washes off. You get lifetime protection against wine, pet stains and even bleach. 
It’s incredibly soft and durable, too. All that makes SmartStrand just better. Learn more 
about this extraordinary carpet at MohawkFlooring.com/SmartStrand. 
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chapter two: From the source 


DIRECT TO YOU 

Markets are where maker and eater unite 


ne of my favorite cheeses in the world is a petite round made with raw goats’ milk 
called Cardo, which has a creamy, aromatic interior that oozes when sliced into. It’s made 
about an hour’s drive from my home in Somerset, England, at a place called Sleight Farm, a col- 
lection of stone buildings and hillside pastures that looks down onto a plateau of fields that stretch 
out until they touch the city of Bath. On a clear day you can look across the valley and sec it as it 
must have been for hundreds of years: a few isolated houses and farms dotting a bucolic landscape. 
Mary Holbrook, Sleight Farm’s owner, milks her own cream- and chestnut-colored goats and turns 
their milk into Cardo and four other kinds of cheese. 

I’ve come to visit Holbrook on market day, the one day each week when she leaves her milking 
and cheese-making duties behind and drives eight miles to the Bath Farmers Market to sell her 
cheese. Ever since I first tasted her luscious Cardo, I’ve wanted to understand the journey involved 
in bringing such a beautiful, delicious, joy-inducing ingredient to market — the consideration, the 
planning, the obstacles, and the physical and mental work leading up to the days when the pro- 
ducer parts with her lovingly made cheese. 

Small-scale artisan cheese makers have in recent years become pillars of farmers’ markets in Eng- 
land, France, America, and beyond. Really, though, what people like Mary Holbrook do — making 
foods by hand, often from raw ingredients they’ve raised or harvested themselves, and selling them 
directly to customers — has always been part and parcel of market life. In many cases these small 
producers sell only at markets within a few hours’ drive of their home. Cheeses like Holbrook’s are 
too perishable to send much farther afield; and so, they’ve become the pride of their region, their 
flavors inextricably tied to the place. They are foods that tell a story. 

Holbrook’s story is similar to ones you’ll hear in many industrialized parts of the world where 
people are embracing older, more hands-on ways of raising and producing food. Until the late 
1970s, Holbrook was a curator at the Holburne Museum of Art in Bath; (continued on page 58) 

Cheese maker Mary Holbrook setting up her stand at the weekly farmers’ market in Bath, England. 
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ENGLISH 

ARTISAN 

CHEESES 


Since the 1970s, a cheese- 
making renaissance has taken 
hold on small farms all over 
England. Robin Congdon was 
one of the people at the van- 
guard, and his Ticklemore 
O a subtle, delicately tex- 
tured goat cheese made on the 
Sharphant estate in Devon, is 
a modern classic. Red Leices- 
ter B, a rich, nutty cows' milk 
cheese, has been made in Leic- 


estershire for centuries, but 
the farm-made, clothbound, 
unpasteurized kind had all 
but disappeared when David 
and Jo Clarke began mak- 
ing it on Sparkenhoe Farm 
five years ago. It may sound 
like a traditional cheese, but 
Shropshire Blue E] is actu- 
ally a 20th-century invention; 
this one, from Long Clawson 
Dairy, has a fudgy texture, 


savory flavor, and generous 
marbling of zesty blue-green 
mold. Sardinian Pecorino was 
the inspiration for Spenwood 
O which has a mellow' cara- 
mel flavor. Cheddar H is the 
cheese we associate with Eng- 
land above all others, and the 
one that Mary Quicke makes 
on her Devon farm is as bright 
and grassy as the pastures her 
cows graze on. Stichelton □ 
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Most fruits and vegetables 
sold at U.S. supermarkets 
travel an average of 1,500 
miles from their source ; farm- 
ers’ market produce is 
typically sold no more than 
50 miles from where it’s 
grown. 

SOURCE: LEOPOLD CENTER FOR 
SUSTAINABLE AGRICULTURE 



(continued from page 54) then she quit her job 
and took over a small farm that had been in 
her husband’s family for years. “I started out 
with two goats,” she says, “and I learned to 
make soft cheeses from their milk by reading 
books.” She traveled to France to learn more 
and later became inspired by other European 
cheese-making traditions as well. Around the 
same time, Neal’s Yard Dairy, the famous 
cheesemonger’s shop in London, was begin- 
ning to sell cheeses made by hand on small 
farms like Mary’s throughout the British Isles. 
England may be best known for its traditional 
cows’ milk cheeses like cheddar and Cheshire, 
but Mary’s cheeses helped to pave the way for 
an English cheese-making renaissance that 
introduced new goats’ milk varieties like the 
creamy Ticklcmorc, made in Devon, as well as 


Goats at Sleight Farm, outside Bath, England. 

sheep’s milk cheeses like the mild, nutty Spen- 
wood from Berkshire. A number of traditional 
English cow’s milk styles were rescued from 
extinction, too. Holbrooke’s cheeses have long 
been popular at Neal’s Yard Dairy, but when 
the UK’s first farmers’ market opened in Bath 
in 1997, Mary started selling there as well. 

Market day starts at 7 A.M., when Holbrook, 
a slight woman with short gray hair, removes a 
few crates of cheese from the refrigerator and 
assesses which ones are ripe enough, supple 
enough, and have the right intensity of fragrance 
and flavor to be ready to sell. There are cer- 
tainly sturdier cheeses than the ones Holbrook 
makes — products that can be sealed in airtight 
plastic and shipped to stores three time zones 


away. But Holbrook’s cheeses need to breathe 
to ripen, and she tends to them constantly over 
the course of their aging cycle, which can range 
from three weeks to eight months. 

We drive the 20 minutes to market down 
narrow country lanes, to the outskirts of the 
city, where the market takes place. A folding 
table comes out of the van, the Sleight Farm 
sign goes up, and by 8.30 a.m. Mary has set out 
her cheeses for sale. Throughout the morning, 
Holbrook’s customers linger, inspect, taste, buy. 
They talk, too, asking about new cheeses, cri- 
tiquing or complimenting the ones they bought 
a couple of weeks ago. “I like the direct contact 
with people.” Holbrook says. “They tell me if 
one is too salty, or not salty enough.” It’s such 
a simple concept: buying food from the person 
who made it. And while it’s hardly a novelty in 
countries or regions where an agrarian lifestyle 
has prevailed for a long time, it’s a newfound 
pleasure for so many of us: members of the sec- 
ond or even third generation to be raised on 
supermarket shopping. 

By 1:15, Holbrook folds up the table and 
packs the truck again so that she can be back 
at the farm by 2:00 to resume caring for her 
animals and her cheeses. She’ll take back with 
her any cheese that hasn’t sold, to go into the 
fridge or give away, depending on its condi- 
tion. In the meantime, her customers will eat 
what she’s made; they’ll share it with friends, 
and tell those friends where it came from. 
— Tamasin Day-Lewis, the author ^/ Supper 
for a Song (Quadrille, 2009) 


GREAT MARKETS IN PARIS 


I love Saturday mornings. Two shots of 
espresso and I bolt out the door unshaved 
and head lor the Marche Biologique 
des Batignolles (pictured, far right; 
between rue Boursault and rue Puteaux, 
17tb arrondissement). IVe shopped at this 
weekly organic market on the boulevard 
des Batignolles for ten years now, and 
1 have my habitudes. First, I pay a visit to 
Patrick, at the market’s northern edge. 
“Mcs laitues sont tendres, cllcs sont ten- 
dres comme moi!” Patrick shouts from 
behind three long tables piled with artful 
displays of superb organic produce. [“My 
lettuces are tender, as tender as me!”] 
Then he catches my eye and, knowing 
I’ve heard his routine many times, says, 
“You know what, the lettuce really is 
incredibly tender today.” So I take a ruf- 
fled, garnet-colored roussette, plus two 
baby romaines and two big handfuls of 
Italian arugula. I can’t stop there; I grab 
three bunches of purple-tipped aspara- 


gus from Provence and a little wooden 
box of strawberries from Gariguette, in 
the Dordogne. Patrick makes a gift of a 
few fresh herbs — cilantro, flat-leaf pars- 
ley, and mint. “Why not make a light 
pesto to go with the asparagus?” he sug- 
gests. I will, and it will be delicious. 
Next, it’s on to the biopac stand, for a 
split-pea or lentil galette with a glass of 
amber-colored apple juice. After that, 
I hit l.’Elevagc du Corbier, which sells 
the best goat cheeses in Paris, and 
then Boucher Ardennais, which 
makes sublime boudin blanc 
and boudin noir. 

Though I’m loyal to 
the market on boulevard 
des Batignolles, that 
doesn’t mean I love the 
other markets of Paris 
any less. In fact. I’m 
always looking for an 
excuse to scoot over to the 



Marche des Enfants Rouges (39 rue 

de Bretagne, 3rd arrondissement), in the 
Marais district. Small, charming, and 
nearly 400 years old, this market takes 
its name from the red jackets once worn 
by the children at a neighboring orphan- 
age. Picnic tables make the transition 
from shopping to lunch instantaneous, 
which is good, since many of the food 
stalls sell prepared dishes like quiches 
and North African-style couscous, 
along with first-rate fruit, vegetables, 
wine, and charcuterie. I also have a soft 
spot for the busy, bargain-oriented Mar- 
che d’Aligre ( Place d'A/igre, 11th 
arrondissement), which includes 
both a covered market, called 
the Marche Beauvau, and 
40 outdoor stalls along the 
rue d’Aligrc, near the Bas- 
tille. The Marche d'Aligre 
retains the gritty character 
of the neighborhood before 
it started going bobo (bour- 
geois-bohemian). 1 always 



stop at Chez Philippe, which stocks 
some thousand cheeses; I’ll often pick 
up a few medallions of fresh goat cheese, 
which I’ll marinate in olive oil and bake 
(pictured). Several stalls here also carry 
hard-to-find charcuterie from Brittany, 
Corsica, and the Auvergne. Others sell 
produce from Africa and Asia; I’ll almost 
always buy some yams or lemongrass, 
some Thai basil or fresh bamboo shoots, 
before rushing home to make lunch. 
— Alexander Lobrano, author o/Hungry 
for Paris (Random House, 2008) 
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ACURA 

ADVANCE. 



ALL CARS BEGIN AS A 
CONCEPT. ON RARE OCCASIONS, 
THEY END AS ONE. 


It began as an idea unburdened by limitations. 
And in the end, despite the practicality of 
manufacturing and the challenges of production, 
it remained one. Introducing the first creation 
from the Acura Design Studio -the ZDX four-door 
coupe concept. Introducing Next. 



Learn more at acura.com or by calling 1-800-To-Acura. 
©2010 Acura. Acura and ZDX are trademarks of Honda Motor Co.. Ltd. 
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Small producers figure out all sorts of ways to get their products to market: cars, vans, bicy- 
cles, beasts of burden, their own two legs and strong shoulders, and — in regions of the world where 4 
waterways offer an easy route — boats. The men and women pictured above, off the northern coast of 
Madagascar, use the Indian Ocean as their highway for delivering the fish they've caught and the cas- 4 
sava, mangoes, and bananas they’ve grown. Their outrigger canoes, of a design that was likely brought t 
to Madagascar by Indonesian seafarers centuries ago, provide swift transport, in this case to the bus- \ 
tling markets on the island of Nosy Be, where their goods will be sold. — David McAninch 
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Great ice cream starts with extraordinary ingredients. 
Ben 6? Jerry’s works to make the best possible ice cream 
in the best way possible by sourcing from local dairy 
farms and internationally through Fair Trade networks. 

It's what's Inside that counts. 


Happy chickens lay good eggs. 
Our eggs come from American 
farms, and by the end of this 
year all of our eggs will come 
from Certified Humane 
cage-free hens. ^ 


Origin: Uganda 


More than half of every pint of 
Ben Jerry’s is made of dairy 
cream and milk, so we source 
from American family 
farmers who pledge not 
to treat their cows 
with rBGH. 


We buy some of our vanilla from a 
Fair Trade network of 1,200 small- 
scale producers in western Uganda. 
They grow and process it with the 
utmost care to bring out vanilla’s 
extraordinary flavor. A 


Origin: Dominican 
Republic & Cote d’Ivoire 


Farm cooperatives in the Dominican 
Republic and the Ivory Coast supply some 
of our Fair Trade cocoa powder. These 
Fair Trade earnings help small business 
programs, empower women, and 
improve healthcare, education 
and farming practices. 


Origin: Mexico 


Since 2004, we’ve been using Fair Trade 
Certified™ coffee extract. We’re proud to 
support the Huatusco cooperative in Mexico. 
The stable prices that come with Fair 
Trade have helped Huatusco invest 
in schools, health clinics, and i j 
improved farming practices. At 






i 
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See what goes into making our ice cream first-hand by entering to win a trip for two to our Vermont factory. We’ll show you 
how our ice cream is made, introduce you to the flavor gurus behind the magic and give you a taste of our latest creations. 

Learn mere and enter to win at saveur.com/benjerry 

The Ben & Jerry's Sweepstakes, sponsored by SAVEUR Magazine, is open to legal residents of the 50 United States and the District of Columbia ages IB and up. No purchase necessary; 

void where prohibited by law. To enter and for complete Official Rules, visit www.saveur.com/benjerry between 9 >,m. et on May 25, 2010 and 5 pm. et September 20, 2010. 


The FDA has said no significant difference has been shown and no test c 
can promise that the milk they use comes from untreated cows. 



& untreated cows. Not all the suppliers of our other ingredients 
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FAIR TRADE COCOA 

The richest, tastiest ice cream in the world uses the fairest ingredients -like cocoa 
harvested from Fair Trade farms in the Dominican Republic. Fair Trade ensures farmers 
a fair wage and benefits their families, their communities and the environment. It’s 
another way that Ben 6 ? Jerry’s works to make the best possible ice cream in the 
best way possible. Go to benjerry.com to learn more about responsible sourcing. 

It's what's inside that counts. 
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OF FISH 

How the wheels of capitalism 
deliver seafood to your plate 

□ f you’ve eaten a fish caught off the 
northeastern coast of the United States 
in the past few years, chances are good that it 
passed through the giant refrigerated warehouse 
of the Gloucester Seafood Display Auction in 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. That’s where I met 
Steve Dunn, a fish grader, one morning last 
April. At 4:00 a.m., the building, big enough to 
hold three basketball courts, was filled with row 
after row of black plastic bins called totes, each 
tagged with a lot number and filled with ice and 
about 100 pounds’ worth of whole fish — cod, 
haddock, monkfish, skate, pollack, flounder, 
hake, and sole — that had been unloaded from 
three boats a few hours earlier. 

Dressed in a hooded sweatshirt, Dunn mean- 
dered among the totes as I walked alongside him. 
He prodded the fish, and he jotted observations 
on a clipboard. Dunn and his colleagues, mostly 
former fishermen, act as the eyes and noses for 
more than 30 wholesalers and retailers scattered 
across the country. Recognized as the premier 
seafood auction in the East, the Gloucester 
Seafood Display Auction handles about 15 mil- 
lion pounds offish each year, brokering sales 
for buyers as far afield as Atlanta, Denver, and 
San Francisco, supplying wholesale centers like 
New York City’s Fulton Fish Market, and sell- 
ing to companies like Whole Foods Markets 
and the restaurant chain Legal Sea Foods. Even 
if the fish you’re eating wasn’t sold at the auction, 
the price you paid for it was largely determined 
by what someone shelled out here. 


SAVEUR.COM 


At the 65 -year-old Sydney 
Fish Market, some 44,000 
pounds of seafood — more 
than 100 different species, 
from Indian banana prawns 
to Australian Murray cod 
— are sold every hour, from 
7:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., 
every day of the year except 
Christmas. 

SOURCE: SYDNEY FISH MARKET 


Done with their rounds, Dunn and the ten 
other graders descended a flight of stairs and 
entered a large, glass-walled room. Bantering 
and joking, the men sat down at long desks; 
then they popped open laptops and started tran- 
scribing their notes, which they’d e-mail to the 
remote buyers. At a few minutes before six, the 
chatter stopped. I went upstairs to a sellers’ mon- 
itoring room, where the auction house’s owner, 
Larry Giulia, greeted me brusquely and invited 
me to take a seat. 

Giulia and his sister Rosemarie are the third 
generation of their family to run the business. 
Until the mid-1990s, the company was strictly 
a wholesaler, buying directly from boats and 
selling to customers. But Ciulla, who is 50, 
saw a need for a more transparent system in 
which buyers could compete with one another 
openly and product could be more readily iden- 
tified with specific fishermen. He invested $4 
million in the auction facility and, in 2006, 
reinvented the business by putting the bidding 
online. “You could be in Timbuktu and bid 
here,” Ciulla said to me in a thick Massachu- 
setts accent. 

Along with a few sellers, we settled into 
chairs facing a flat-panel screen on the wall. 
At precisely six o’clock, the screen flashed to 
life, displaying a series of icons. “Those boxes 
on the left are for the name of the boat, the 
species of fish, its weight, and the lot num- 
ber,” Ciulla said. “That thing that looks like 
a clock keeps track of the amount that’s being 
bid.” The name of a boat called the Miss Trish 
appeared at the left of the screen. A 300-pound 
lot of haddock was on the block. The hand of the 
“clock” started to move backward, and a num- 
ber alongside it began counting down from an 
initial price of 70 cents (based on the quantity 
of fish available and what it sold for the previous 
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day), finally stopping at 34 cents. The computer 
issued a ping. “Someone just bid,” said Ciulla. 

What had physically happened was that, 
somewhere in the U.S., a buyer had pressed his 
computer’s space bar to put in his bid and was 
holding it down to stay in the running. Now 
other bidders were pressing their space bars. The 
number 7 appeared next to the clock. “Seven 
bidders are in,” said Ciulla. The hand of the 
clock crept forward. As the price rose, the num- 
ber of bidders started to fall. At 43 cents, the 
hand of the clock stopped. The image of a gavel 
appeared, and it came down with an electronic 
thwok. The words Captain Marden’s flashed on 
the screen. “That’s the buyer,” said Ciulla. 

Ciulla charges fishermen, on average, about 
seven cents a pound for his services. Buyers 
pay him an additional ten cents a pound. “You 
have a business, you gotta make money,” he 
told me. “But the satisfying part of this is pro- 
viding a service to the fishermen. They are all 
true heroes. Every day out there is like The 
Deadliest Catch" 

In less than 50 minutes, every single lot in the 
warehouse had been sold. In the display area, 
forklifts whizzed back and forth, carrying totes 
to refrigerated trucks that had backed up to the 
warehouse’s loading doors. The truck from Cap- 
tain Marden’s, a local wholesaler, drove off with 
3,100 pounds of cod and haddock, destined for 
a processing facility nearby. There, after being 
fileted and packed in Styrofoam shipping boxes, 
the fish would be distributed to Boston-area 
hotels and restaurants. 

A few hours after the fish was purchased, one 
of those boxes, packed with haddock filets, was 
delivered to the Captain’s Table, a seafood joint 
in Wellesley, Massachusetts, that’s run by the 
Marden family. I stopped by the restaurant for 
lunch the next day and ordered the broiled had- 
dock, which was delicious. In the two days or 
so after it was pulled from the sea, the fish I 
was eating had gone from the hold of the Miss 
Trish to Larry Ciulla’s warehouse to a process- 
ing facility to a restaurant kitchen to my plate. 
Over the course of that journey, the fish’s price 
had risen from 36 cents a pound — which is 
what the fisherman got, after paying his share 
to Ciulla — to $25.90 a pound, which, according 
to my calculation, is what I paid for it when the 
waitress, smiling, presented the check. — Barry 
Estabrook, author of the blog www.politicsof 
theplate.com 


Above: Fresh-caught flounder, cod, and lobster on a 
Ashing trawler off Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
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SEAFOOD CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 

We eat a lot of fish in Japan — more than 130 pounds of it per person annually, nearly four times 
the global average. No matter where you live in this country, you never have to travel far to find a market 
selling fresh-caught seafood. The men pictured above are selling tuna at the Ameyoko Market in Tokyo. The 
vendors probably purchased their product that morning from the 75-year-old Tokyo Metropolitan Govern- 
ment Wholesale Market, known to everyone as Tsukiji (5-2-1 Tsukiji, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, www.tsukiji-market 
.or.jp), the biggest fish market in the world and one of the largest wholesale markets anywhere. My husband 
is a buyer at Tsukiji, and I’ve always loved accompanying him to the vast, 56-acre waterfront facility and its 
famed tuna auction in the early morning hours. Trying not to lose him in the army of men in knee-high white 
rain boots amid the shouts of tuna auctioneers, I walk alongside him as he navigates his way through the 
more than 1,600 stalls. It’s hard to imagine that there are enough fish in the ocean to supply this market every 
day: trays of sea urchin, buckets of eels, and rows and rows of finfish of every kind, all meticulously stacked 
so that their heads are facing one way and their tails another. The procuring and selling of fish at Tsukiji fol- 
• lows an implicit hierarchy, with well-established companies gaining privileged access to the best catches and 

selling to the most famous chefs and restaurants. Despite the entrenched hierarchies of the market, a cama- 
raderie among the sellers and buyers prevails. After all, everyone is after the same thing: impeccably fresh 
fish. — Ytikari Sakamoto, author of Food Sake Tokyo (Tl)e Little Bookroom, 2010) 






Abundar 

shellfish and finfish are the 
lifeblood of seafood markets 
and auction houses along 
the coast of the northeast- 
ern United States — and also 
a cornerstone of the region’s 
cooking. Here are seven time- 
honored seafood dishes that 
make the most of the Eastern 
seaboard’s bounty. Roasted 
bacon-wrapped bluefish filets 
D call for little more than 
those two ingredients; the rich 
flesh of the fish takes beauti- 


handheld meal: chunks of 
sweet steamed lobster meat 
from the claws and tails are 
combined with scallion-and- 
cucumber-studded mayonnaise 
and served on a buttered and 
grilled hot dog bun. One of 
the great pleasures of grilled 
oysters Q, aside from eating 
them, is the fact that you don’t 
need to shuck them; just put 
them on the grill for eight or 
ten minutes until they pop 
open, and then spoon some 
melted lemon-herb butter 


over them. A number of cities 
in the Northeast, like Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, and Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, have 
well-established Portuguese 
neighborhoods; in them, you’ll 
find restaurants offering Por- 
tuguese fish stew Q, a robust, 
tomato-based dish chock- 
full of mussels, haddock, and 
potatoes; a seafarer’s supper if 
ever there was one. (See pages 
1 1 2 to 1 14 for recipes for some 
of the dishes pictured above.) 
— Todd Coleman 


flavor. Perhaps no meal more 
fully celebrates the sea than a 
New England clambake B, 
in which softshell clams, ears 
of sweet corn, new potatoes, 
and whole lobsters are layered 
atop one another and cooked 
together, either in a fire pit 
dug into the sand or in a capa- 
cious pot on the stove. Golden 
skillet-fried Yankee fish cakes 
B . usually made with the 
flaky white flesh of an Atlan- 
tic species like haddock or 


are a delicious sum- 
mer dinner; try pairing them 
with a creamy mustard sauce. 
Few seafood dishes deliver 
more flavor from a simpler 
preparation than grilled sar- 
dines Q: Just rub the fish 
with olive oil, season them 
with salt and pepper, and put 
them on the grill; they taste 
great with a quick relish of bell 
peppers, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
onions, cilantro, and crushed 
red pepper. The lobster roll 
B may be America’s finest 


| 
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FRUITS OF DESIRE 

You can tell a lot about people by the way they buy a melon 


ach summer, I grow six or eight varieties of melon to sell at the farmers’ mar- 
ket in Davis, California, outside Sacramento. Over the years, I’ve grown about 60 different 
kinds, trying to discover which ones will thrive in the growing conditions I have to work with. 

One year I grew a small, smooth-skinned, golden melon from the Crimea, in southern Ukraine. 
I found these melons to be disappointing, but I brought them to the market anyway. A portly older 
customer spied a few on my table and asked me where they were grown. “I grow them a few miles 
west of here,” I said, “but the seeds came from Ukraine.” 

“I’m from Ukraine,” he said. “They look just like the melons from home. Let me take a few.” 
The following week, the man was at the market an hour before it opened. “Do you have those 
golden melons?” he asked. 

“A few,” I said. “Maybe forty or fifty.” 

“I’ll take them all. They are exactly the melon we have at home. There are many people from 
Ukraine living in Sacramento. They will be amazed!” 

For the rest of the season, he was there at the start of each market and bought all the little 
golden melons. He confided to me, in a low voice, “Everyone is crazy to know where I get these, 
but I won’t tell them. Only you and I know.” He winked at me, and I wondered whether this 
guy was now in the melon-selling business himself. 

Some customers stand before the display of melons almost in a trance, with dreamy looks in 
their eyes and smiles on their faces as they caress and fondle the melons, perhaps holding one 
against their cheek. And why not? All fruit evolved largely with the goal of being so attractive 
that you would want to put it into your mouth. The buxom shapes, the sensuous surfaces, the 
alluring fragrances, the promise of sweetness — these are the classic tools of seduction. The 


A selection of melons, left: a Tri-X-313 watermelon (far left), a butterball watermelon (near right, top), an early 
dew honeydew (near right, bottom), and an ambrosia cantaloupe. 
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melon knows exactly what it’s doing. 

And yet, there arc many customers who han- 
dle the melons unkindly, squeezing and poking 
them, frowning, searching for imaginary flaws, 
suspicious that the farmer is trying to cheat 
them, digging around in the crate to see if there 
is a better one underneath. It is the old Puritan 
heritage: a distrust of pleasure. As a fondlcr and 
caresser of fruit, I am mystified by the pinch- 
ers and pokers — such unhappiness they choose 
for themselves. 

A woman in her late fifties, with helmet hair 
and a Midwestern accent, comes to my stand 
and pinches and pokes the melons, frowning. 
She says, “I’m looking for a classic, old-fashioned 
cantaloupe. No one seems to grow it here.” 
“Describe it for me,” I say. 

“It’s about this big” — she holds her hands 
several inches apart— “and has sort of salmon 
orange flesh, very firm.” 

“I think I know what you’re looking for. Talk 
to Eric down there on the right.” The melons 
that I grow are sweet, sloppy, juicy, aromatic, 
perishable, best eaten at the temperature of an 
August night, standing over a bathtub. What 
she’s after is a melon that would be described in 
the wholesale seed catalogues as a shipping and 
storage melon. It is harvested much too green 
and stored at much too cold a temperature and 


then shipped to a city thousands of miles away, 
where it will be served at the breakfast buffet of 
an airport hotel. All in all, a miserable excuse for 
a melon. And yet, this is probably what she has 
known all her life, and people search for what 
they are accustomed to. When it comes to judg- 
ing food, lifelong familiarity is worth three or 
four points on a ten-point scale. 

A couple approach. The husband, a fondler 
and caresser, picks up a smooth, yellow-skinned 
Charentais melon, inhales its fragrance. “These 
smell fantastic,” he says. He turns to his wife. 
“Let’s get a couple of them.” 

The wife pinches the clasp of her purse with 
both hands. “No,” she says, “we couldn’t eat that 
much. Remember, we’ll be away on Saturday.” 

I’m thinking to myself, The two of you 
couldn’t eat a pair of these little melons in three 
days? I eat one by myself in about three minutes, 
standing in a muddy field with my pocketknife 
in my hand, cutting off slices and tossing the 
chewed rinds in every direction. And 20 min- 
utes later I eat another one. 

Mohammed, a Pakistani immigrant who 
drives an ice cream truck that plays “Maple Leaf 
Rag” so relentlessly that by now the tune must 
have penetrated to his very DNA, buys ten, 12, 
14 melons every week, sometimes 20. “Do you 
eat all those yourself?” I ask. He nods happily. I 


charge only a dollar each for melons, but I give 
Mohammed a break on the price; I know that 
he earns even less than I do. 

Most years I grow a row of a melon from 
Afghanistan called a kharbouza. It’s a big melon, 
ten or 12 pounds, and problematic to grow. The 
flesh is green, crisp, refreshing, not overly sweet. 

I bring a few to market but keep them in my 
truck. People have to ask for them. Over time, 
immigrants from Afghanistan, Iran, Uzbeki- 
stan, and even far-western China have learned 
that I have these rare melons, hidden. 

One evening at the market a young Afghani 
student comes to my stand. “I bought a khar- 
bouza melon from you last week,” he says. 

“Yes, I remember,” I say. “How was it?” 

“I took it home to Fremont for my grand- 
father. Every summer he gets together with 
a bunch of other old Afghani men and they 
recite the Koran, the whole thing. It takes three 
days. It was the third day, and they had just 
reached the very last words when I walked in 
and said, ‘Grandfather, I’ve brought you a khar- 
bouza melon.’ All the old men jumped up and 
shouted, ‘It’s a miracle! God has heard us!’ And 
then they cut the melon and shared it among 
themselves, and they sat on the floor reminisc- 
ing about home.” — Mike Madison, author of 
Blithe Tomato (Heyday Books, 2006) 


GREAT MARKETS IN MEXICO 


Mercado de la Merced, 

Mexico City 

Before I enter Mexico City’s sprawl- 
ing central market (pictured below), I 
always pick up an ear of fresh roasted 
corn seasoned with lime and red chile 
powder (pictured at far right; for a rec- 
ipe, go to saveur.com/issue130) from 



a street-corner vendor. La Merced is a 
gold mine of utilitarian items such as 
woven palm-leaf baskets, which I use 
for serving tortillas at my restaurant 
in New York City, or nested cookie 
cutters shaped like moons, heart, and 
stars. My last stop is always the Mer- 
cado de Flores, or the flower-market 


section, where I pick up my papel pic- 
ado, elaborately cut folk-art paper 
designs (I pre-order monogrammed 
paper for my restaurant). (Attillo de 
Circunvalacion street between General 
Anaya and Adolfo Gurrion streets.) 

Mercado Benito Ju&rez, Oaxaca 

I vividly remember my first visit to 
this market in the capital city of Oa- 
xaca state. I rushed in through the 
heavy wooden doors of the mercado' s 
entrance into a riot of vivid colors and 
a cacophony of regional languages I did 
not understand. I nearly tripped over an 
old woman sitting on the ground sell- 
ing huge, lightly charred corn tortillas 
called tlayudas. Every- 
where, there was the 
intoxicating aroma 
of the gardenias 
and tuberoses for 
sale. I found an 
ice cream stand 
with wooden signs 
announcing the flavors 
of the day, including the 
caramel-like leebe que- 
mada , or “burnt milk. 



The stand is still there today, as is stand 
No. 46, an excellent breakfast coun- 
ter run by the daughter of a woman 
named Dona Nicolasa, who once said 
I’d “bewitched” her into giving up her 
recipe for chilaquiles. (Madero street 
between Hidalgo and Antonio de Leon 
streets.) 

Mercado 5 de Septiembre, 

Oaxaca 

I found the main market in the largely 
indigenous Oaxacan town of Juchi- 
tan de Zaragoza by chance. Driving 
through the streets of the city on a visit 
years ago, I caught sight of three women 
in brightly patterned skirts riding in 
the bed of a pickup truck. I followed 
the truck until it stopped in front of the 
market building; the women hopped off, 
strode toward an archway, and uncov- 
_ . ered baskets filled with 
guetabinguis, small 
s tamales stuffed 
■ with dried shrimp, 
and totopos, crispy 
tortillas that had 
been cooked in 
/ a tandoor-like 
oven. On that 
first visit, I spotted a 



woman with live iguanas 
tied to her head, armadi 
llos on leashes, and other 
wonders that spoke to the 
region’s distinctive indig- 
enous culture. (Efrain R. 

Gomez street between 16 
de Septiembre and 2 de 
Abril streets.) 

Tianguis Vendors, 

Jaiapa 

Tianguis, or itinerant- 
street-vendor markets, 
are fixtures in Mexico, but the ones 
in Jaiapa, the capital of Veracruz 
state, are unlike others I know. I usu- 
ally grab a breakfast of picadas, tiny 
tortillas filled with tomato or torna- 
tillo salsa (pictured at left) before 
browsing produce sold by vendors 
from mountain villages: wild mush- 
rooms, quelites (wild herbs and greens), 
and edible flowers, including fleshy 
orange colortn, which are made into 
patties and pan-fried — all culinary 
staples in this part of Mexico. (Vari- 
ous locations within the city.) — Zarela 
Martinez, author o/The Food and Life 
of Oaxaca: Traditional Recipes from 
Mexico’s Heart (Wiley, 1997) 
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CITY WITHIN A CITY 

The casual visitor to Bangkok, Thailand, might get the impression that its residents do noth- 
ing but shop for food. This metropolis of 6 million people is home to dozens of open-air markets, many 
of them huge, each of them splendid in its own way. I’ve been going to Thailand since the early 1980s, 
but it wasn’t until a visit last fall that I made a trip to the granddaddy of Bangkok markets, Talaad Thai 
(31 Moo 9; Phaholyothin Road). Comprising roughly a dozen hangarlike buildings on the city’s northern 
edge, Talaad Thai (whose name simply means Thai Market) feels like a city unto itself. As with most mar- 
kets, distinct sections are dedicated to different foods: one building for meats, another for fish, another 
for vegetables, and also a section for food stalls where workers can have a meal (and where I ate a deli- 
cious green-mango salad, pictured on the facing page; see page 110 for a recipe). No sooner had 1 begun to 
grasp the hugeness of the fruit section, filled with pallets of rambutans and mangosteens as far as the eye 
could see, than I caught a glimpse of an equally large building next door. 

Walking into the soaring space. I saw a striking sight: countless bundles MnilU 
of lemongrass stalks neatly stacked atop one another, creating, literally, nWW 
a wall of lemongrass — I walked for five minutes and saw nothing but 

these lemongrass barricades. There were giant piles of ginger, room-size stacks of Kaffir lime leaves, and 
overstuffed bags of galangal (which is what the woman pictured above is selling). What impressed me the 
most, though, wasn’t the visual spectacle. It was the fact that, while Talaad Thai is technically a whole- 
sale market catering to restaurateurs and vendors from other city markets, there were families shopping 
here: mothers trailing children, picking out the ingredients for a meal they’d likely cook at home later that 
day. — James Oseland 
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of Southern Cooperatives, founded to 
help black farmers hold on to their fam- 
ily farms. In 1995 he also helped found 
the Crescent City Farmers’ Market, 
and in 2005, after Katrina struck, he 
helped get it going again. “The hurri- 
cane destroyed some — not all — of our 
crops,” Burkett says. “We needed some- 
place to sell; people needed to eat.” 

The Innovators 

For small-scale poultry producers, hav- 
ing a place to slaughter and process their 
birds can mean the difference between 
survival and losing the farm. Back in 
1999, Lori and Alan Callister, poultry 
farmers from West Concord, Minne- 
sota, who sell meat and eggs (pictured 
facing page, bottom right) at the St. 
Paul Farmers’ Market (290 East 5th 
Street, www.stpaulfarmersmarket. com), 
decided to take matters into their own 
hands. “There wasn’t a processor near 
our farm,” Lori says, “and we didn’t like 
hauling our chickens long distances.” 
So they set up a processing plant on 


customers, but their spuds — creamy 
Yukon Golds and red-skinned Chief- 
tains, among others — remain their top 
seller. When the potatoes are newly 
harvested in late summer, they’re ten- 
der, at their peak of flavor, and very 
much in demand. 

The Activist 

Linger long enough at Ben Burkett’s 
table at the Crescent City Farmers’ 
Market in New Orleans (200 Broad- 
way; www.crescentcityfarmersmarket 
■ °rg ) — piled with okra, collards, and 
heirloom watermelons he grows on his 
farm in Petal, Mississippi — and you’ll 
hear his cell phone ring a lot. Maybe 
it’s a local chef like Patois’s Aaron Bur- 
gau, who plans his menu according to 
what Burkett (pictured with two boys 
he works with in an after-school mentor 
program, bottom center on facing page) 
has available. Maybe it’s someone from 
the co-op Burkett runs with neigh- 
boring farmers. Maybe it’s someone 
seeking assistance from the Federation 


LOCAL HEROES 


One reward of shopping at farmers’ markets is that we get to meet the peo- 
ple who grow our food, many of them champions of sustainable farming and 
preserving traditional ingredients. Here are several of our favorite farmers: 
folks who bring delicious food to market and have also changed how we think 
about it. — Beth Kracklauer 


The Pioneer 


At Manhattan’s Union Square Green- 
market (Broadway and 17th Street; 
www.grownyc.org), Keith Stewart is 
known as the Garlic Guy (pictured, 
above right). Customers rhapsodize 
about his rocambole garlic — an Ital- 
ian hardncck variety that may not keep 
as long as the softneck ones found in 
supermarkets but more than compen- 
sates with its nutty flavor and juicy 
cloves. At his farm in Western Orange 
County, New York, Stewart raises more 
than a hundred varieties of other veg- 
etables and herbs, too, including Asian 
greens such as mizuna and tatsoi. After 
23 years experimenting with new vari- 
eties of produce that were once hard 
to find in New York City, he’s got- 


ten very good at what he does, but he 
gives most of the credit to his custom- 
ers. “New Yorkers arc a savvy, tolerant 
cross-section of the whole world,” he 
says. “They’re always willing to try 
something new.” 

The Family Man 


Few farmers’ markets can match the 
vitality of the 105-year-old Roches- 
ter Public Market (280 North Union 
Street; www.cityofrochester.gov/public 
market), which occupies a whopping nine 
acres in Rochester, New York. Brent 
Bushart s grandfather, Abe, began sell- 
ing his potatoes there in the 1930s, 
and Brent (pictured, above left) and 
his son Bryan are following tradition. 
The Busharts’ vegetables draw plenty of 
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their property. Today, the Callisters — 
who raise Cornish-cross and European 
heritage-breed chickens as well as tur- 
keys, geese, and laying hens — process 
for more than 50 other nearby farmers, 
thereby helping to sustain a network 
of family farms. But for customers, 
it’s really about the Callisters’ peerless 
product: fresh and flavorful in a way 
that only meat and eggs from happy 
birds, raised on a small scale and trans- 
ported a very short distance, can be. 

The Artisan 

There’s no other cheese in the world 
like Lil Will’s Big Cheese. At the Bleu 
Mont Dairy in Blue Mounds, Wis- 
consin, cheese maker Willi Lehner 
(pictured above, top right) washes 
the rind of this firm, stinky beauty, 
made with raw cow’s milk and aged 
for 12 months, with a brine contain- 
ing microbes extracted from the soil 
on his own farm. It takes confidence 
to come up with a cheese like that, and 
in this case it comes of having worked 


alongside his father, Billi Lehner, a 
Wisconsin cheese-making legend who 
learned the craft in his native Switzer- 
land. Today, Willi sells his ten types 
of cheese at Madison’s Dane County 
Farmers’ Market (1 he Square, 2 East 
Main Street; www.dcfm.org) and to 
chefs around the country. Chef Bruce 
Sherman of Chicago’s North Pond, an 
ardent fan, finds Lchncr’s approach and 
his cheeses “deliciously disarming.” 

The Stand ar d Beare r s 

In Southern California, where resi- 
dents have long advanced the “local, 
seasonal” mantra, the Weiser fam- 
ily — Sid and Raquel and their three 
grown children — who sell at the 
Santa Monica Farmers’ Market (Ari- 
zona Avenue and 2nd Street, www 
.smgov.net/farmers_market), have a 
cult following. Vivid orange cauli- 
flower, Red Thumb potatoes, garish 
and candy-sweet Purple Flaze carrots 
(pictured above left) — the kaleidoscope 
of produce the Weisers grow on their 


33-year-old farm in Tahachapi, about 
100 miles north of Los Angeles, is con- 
sidered a gold standard for other small 
area producers. “Selling directly at 
farmers’ markets allows us to grow for 
flavor, not shelf life,” says Alex Weiser. 
“Our fruits and vegetables can ripen. 
They taste better, and they’re more 
nutritious.” 

The Forager 

Foraged foods like mushrooms, wild 
greens, and berries are in demand all 
over the country, but the bounty avail- 
able in the Pacific Northwest’s forests is 
without equal. Jeremy Faber (pictured 
top left, with a cauliflower mushroom), 
a tireless forager who sells at the Uni- 
versity District Farmers Market in 
Seattle (5 Oth Street and University 
Way NE; www.seattlefarmersmarkets 
■org), chalks it up in part to the abun- 
dance of Douglas fir trees. “Douglas 
fir probably has the highest number 
of mycorrhizal mushrooms associated 
with it of any tree in the world,” he 


says, referring to the symbiosis between 
fungus and tree root. The Douglas fir’s 
roots can produce mushrooms as varied 
as chanterelles and lobster mushrooms, 
much to the delight of Faber’s fiercely 
loyal customers, like chefs John Sund- 
stromof Lark and Maria Hines of Tilth, 
in Seattle. 

The Convert 

In native Hawaiian culture, the taro 
plant is sacred. Chris Kobayashi, a 
third-generation farmer who sells the 
root vegetable (pictured facing page, 
top left) at Kauai’s Hanalei Farmers’ 
Market (5-5299 Kubio Highway), there- 
fore takes her job very seriously. Since 
taking over the family farm in 1990, 
she has turned to organic practices. 
In the process, she’s become a local 
celebrity, both for the taro and other 
vegetables she sells and for the con- 
cerns she’s raised about the cultivation 
of genetically modified taro, a threat to ( 
native varieties grown and venerated for 
millennia. 
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A WORLD 
OF 

PICKLES 


I’bamd murkad in Morocco, 
preserved lemons E3 lend a 
concentrated, tart flavor to 
tagines and savory pastries. 
Vietnamese pickled shal- 
lots B, called dua bank, 
complement rich dishes like 
pork kho — pork braised 
in a savory-sweet caramel 
sauce — and grilled meats. In 
southern India, a meal often 
ends with rice, yogurt, and 


colored with beet juice D are 
beloved in the Arab world, 
where they’re usually called 
torsbi lefi in many Middle 
Eastern markets, vendors lure 
customers with bread driz- 
zled with the pickling liquid. 
Corn relish Q, popular in the 
southern United States and in 
Pennsylvania Dutch country, 
is typically made with pimen- 
tos and tender kernels as well 


as the corn’s milk, which is 
released when the kernels are 
scraped from the cob. Pickled 
tomatoes Q, a Russian favor- 
ite, are preserved whole, often 
with garlic and hot peppers. 
In Germany, pickled aspar- 
agus spears □ are served, 
heated, as a side dish. They 
are also delicious cold, with 
homemade mayonnaise. 
— Marne Setton 


a tangy lime pickle □ sea- 
soned with coriander and 
black salt. Made with young 
sea kelp and cucumber, kyuri 
zuke □ is one of a variety 
of palate-cleansing, quick- 
pickled vegetable dishes 
known in Japan as sokuseki 
zuke. In Spain’s Basque 
region, pickled leeks D are 
served cold in salads or eaten 
as a snack. Pickled turnips 


All around the world, peo- 
ple preserve the season’s 
bounty by turning market 
produce into pickles that can 
be enjoyed year-round. You’ll 
find recipes for many of the 
pickles pictured above on 
page 116 . Haitian pikliz EJ, 
a fiery slaw usually served 
with fried seafood and meats, 
gets its heat from habanero or 
Scotch bonnet chiles. Called 






SPECIALTY TRADE 

Whenever I visit Hong Kong, 
I find myself wandering away from 
the crowded shopping districts and 
toward Des Voeux Road West, also 
called Dried Seafood Street. This 
street and ever)' alleyway along it are 
lined with shops and stalls packed with 
dried seafood, an essential ingredient 
in Chinese cooking. There are bags of 
tiny, orange shrimp, tangles of deli- 
cate whitebait, stacks of iridescent red 
mullet with yellow stripes down their 
backs. Shark fins, two and three feet 
tall, are arrayed in glass cases like toy 
boat sails. Most of the ingredients on 
offer — like scallops, which are often 
soaked and added to fried rice, or 
the shrimp, which are stir-fried with 
vegetables — are valued for their con- 
centrated flavor. Others — shark fins, 
sea cucumbers, and fish maws (swim 
bladders) — are prized for their high 
collagen content, which gives soups a 
lush, thick texture. One recent after- 
noon, I wandered into a narrow store, 
where the proprietor, an elderly man in 
an elegant dress shirt, introduced him- 
self as Lee Ping (left) and told me that 
he’d been in the dried-seafood business 
for 50 years. He showed offhis extraor- 
dinary selection of fish maws, holding 
up specimens from South America, the 
Indian Ocean, and Africa’s Lake Vic- 
toria, some worth more than $1,300 a 
pound. He probably knew I wouldn’t 
buy them, but that didn't seem to 
diminish his pride one bit. — Georgia 
Freedman 
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EATING 
MUMBAI 

A cook comes home to savor the 
flavors of two favorite markets 

y hometown, Mumbai, is one great 
big market. Jumbles of shops and stalls 
and carts spill into the streets, intersecting with 
one another, creating markets within markets, 
cities within worlds. Whenever I return from 
my current home in San Francisco, I love to 
lose myself in it all, to revel in the fascinating 
juxtapositions that bubble up out of Mumbai’s 
incredible ferment of cultures. 

Some of these markets arc official buildings 
with permanent, licensed vendors; others are 
informal, cropping up under trees, in alleys, 
near places where office workers congregate, 
outside railway stations, in the middle of inter- 
sections. Though I was aware of these markets 
as I was growing up, they were not really part 
of my childhood; my mother (and many moth- 
ers like her) avoided the crowds and the chaos. 
But when I started shopping in Mumbai for 
myself, I marveled at the humanity and the grit, 
and discovered places that (like Mumbai itself) 
functioned with their own complex and beau- 
tiful logic. The markets I returned to the most 
often were Bhuleshwar and Null Bazaar, two 
contiguous shopping areas in South Bombay. 
Bhuleshwar is predominantly Hindu and Null 
Bazaar Muslim, but neither is wholly the one or 
the other in the ecumenical Mumbai way. 

On my latest trip to Mumbai, my cousin 
Lyla and I decide to spend a hotter-than- 
Hades day jostling through Bhuleshwar, 
dodging hand trucks, scooters, bicycles, taxis, 
and other jostlers. We start the morning at 


Badshah Cold Drink Depot (152/156 Umri- 
gar Building), a Mumbai institution I’ve been 
coming to since my college days. The tables are 
decorated with sprays of mango leaves, and the 
menu is a long list of fruit juices and Persian- 
style milk shakes. We order falooda , a sweet 
drink served in tall gl asses that reveal layers 
of basil seeds, vermicelli, rose or saffron syrup, 
and milk, topped with a scoop of kulfi, a dense 
and silky Indian ice cream. 

As we linger over our cold drinks, happy to 
be out of the already throbbing heat, I watch the 
action outside. A street vendor is frying bhajias 
(vegetable fritters); others wander with baskets 
on their heads brimming with singoda (green- 
skinned water chestnuts). A man walks past 
carrying cages containing colorful birds; a cou- 
ple of cats follow him. I love how animals are a 
part of the market experience here: pigeons are 
given food and lodging; dogs, goats, and cows 
wander around freely, their presence accommo- 
dated, appreciated. Once, not far from here, I 
turned a corner to find myself up against the 
rear end of an elephant. 

We begin our walk in Mirchi Galli (Chile 
Alley), and my nose tingles at the scent of 
dried red chiles and cardamom. At my favor- 
ite spice shop, the third-generation owner 
stops what he’s doing and engages in a 
20-minute conversation with me about the 
merits of his jardalus , dried Afghani sweet- 
kernel apricots. 

Next we head over to the pots-and-pans 
market, Barthan Bazaar. I’ve come here to buy 
perforated molds for making panir (a fresh 
Indian cheese) and jars with lids for storing 
ghee. Many cookware items here that were once 
made of brass and copper are now cast in alu- 
minum or stainless steel, but in other respects, 
the old ways persist in the market: a knife seller 


sharpens customers’ old blades by hand, and a 
man is making tweezers by melting down scraps 
of tin over a furnace. 

Hungry by late morning, we make our way 
to Khao Galli (Snack Alley) just as its stalls are 
coming to life. You used to be able to stand in 
the street and watch the maker of jalebis (sugar 
syrup-soaked fritters) leaning over his woklike 
karahi, pouring spirals of chickpea batter onto 
the surface of the bubbling oil with a medita- 
tive focus as the market swirled around him. 
Now his business has moved indoors, but he 
works the same way: pouring, flipping, and 
scooping up the fritters before drizzling them 
in saffron-scented syrup. It strikes me that 
these repeated actions — the skilled flick of the 
wrist, the removing of th e jalebis at the perfect 
moment — performed and perfected over gener- 
ations, represent an inherited and unsung art. 

Nearby, in Bhaji Galli (Vegetable Alley), 
the afternoon sun is turning everything sil- 
ver. I breathe in a cocktail of limes, green 
chiles, fresh coriander, curry leaves, and green 
mangoes. We pass vendors sitting at tables, 
doing the heavy work of cutting up vegeta- 
bles for pickling. Boxes are piled high with 
pumpkins, bitter gourds, eggplants small 
and large, rat-tailed radishes — all of it arousing 
in me a mad lust for cooking. 

One could spend an entire day in Bhuleshwar 
alone, a life even, but we’ve edited our itiner- 
ary in order to cover (continued on page 82) 

D Spices and dried fruits on display at a shop in Mirchi 
Galli (Chile Alley). B A fabric shop in Bhuleshwar. 
B Samosas (see page 108 for a recipe). D A market 
haul in the trunk of a taxi. Q Haleem , or lentil stew, at 
a vendor stall in Null Bazaar (see page 1 1 2 for a recipe). 
Q A spice shop in Mirchi Galli. O Apple gourd for sale 
in Bhuleshwar. B A waiter at Badshah Cold Drink De- 
pot. B Falooda. 


GREAT MARKETS IN THE CARIBBEAN 


Coronation Market, Kingston, 
Jamaica 

Higglers (sellers) hawk their wares in 
rapid-fire patois at this frenetic mar- 
ket — one of the Caribbean’s largest 
for produce — located in the heart 
of Kingston. You can snack on beef 
patties or jerk chicken (pictured 
at right; for a recipe, go to saveur 
.com/issue130) while browsing local 
produce: leafy callaloo for pepper 
pot soup, spiced with Scotch bon- 
net chiles; cbo cbo (also known as 
chayote), a fruit that’s often added to 
stews; bright red sorrel flowers, used 
in a tangy drink; sacks of dried pigeon 


peas and hominy; and starchy bread- 
fruit, which Jamaicans eat roasted, 
fried, boiled, or stewed in a porridge. 
For a small fee, men with wooden 
handcarts will transport your pur- 
chases to your taxi. (New William 
Grant Park.) 

Potter’s Cay, Nassau, Bahamas 

This assemblage of stalls 
beneath the Para- ,5 
dise Island bridge is J 
where local chefs buy 
their fish, lobster, 
black crabs, and 
conch, all of it sold 



fresh off the boat. You can also find 
pumpkins, papaya, cassava, and other 
varieties of fresh produce here. But the 
best reason to visit is to feast on sea- 
food dishes prepared at the waterfront 
stands: conch fritters, salad, and chow- 
der; lime-and-chile-spiked “scorched” 
conch; grilled fish; steamed lobster; 
plus sides like fried plantains and 
johnnycakes. (Beneath the Par- 
i adise Bland Bridge.) 

Chaguanas Market, 
Chaguanas, Trinidad 

Every morning at five o’clock, 
scores of vendors set up at 


rows of long tables in the covered pavil- 
ion at the center of this famed market 
town to sell everything from pickled 
mango to live poultry. There’s a sec- 
tion for mackerel, red snapper, and 
other fish; one for spices like cumin, 
cloves, coriander, and peppercorns; 
an area for fruits and vegetables; and 
one for every imaginable cut of pork. 
It’s all best taken in while noshing on 
Indo-Caribbean snacks like doubles 
(curry-filled flatbread), saheena (taro 
leaves dredged in split-pea flour and 
deep-fried), or a bake-and-shark (a 
deep-fried shark filet tucked into fry 
bread with chutney, slaw, and cilan- 
tro). (Main Road, near the local police 
station.) — Betsy A ndrews 
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SPAIN’S MARKET 
MASTERPIECE 

At the oldest continuously operating urban food market in Europe, Barcelona’s 
174-year-old Mercat de Sant Josep, known to everyone as La Boqueria ( Placet 
de la Boqueria; 34/933/182-584; www.boqueria.info), you can purchase provi- 
sions from goat meat to goose barnacles, anchovies to sea anemones, shallots 
to chanterelles. I’ve lived in Barcelona for 35 years, and the sheer artistry with 
which this sprawling edible tableau is presented never fails to amaze me. Inside 
the 20,000-square-foot structure in the Old City there are 250 market stalls, 11 
restaurants and bars, and countless opportunities to sample and graze. I never 
stop making new discoveries at La Boqueria (whose name, incidentally, derives 
from an old Catalan word for goat, though no one seems to recall why). And 
yet, like most people I know here, I’m fiercely loyal to a few market standouts. 
— George Setnler, author o/ Barcelonawalks (Henry Holt, 1992) 


Vidal Pons 


This legendary produce 
vendor straddles both 
sides of the market’s 
main entrance, off the 
central thoroughfare 
known as La Rambla, 
and offers a fitting wel- 
come with its riotous 
display of vegetables, 
fruits, nuts, candies, 
olive oils, and dried 
fruits (stalls 465/512; 
phone: 34/933-187- 
390). 


Bar Pinotxo 

Juanito Bayen’s bar has 
only a dozen stools, but 
it has played a big part 
in the lives of Boque- 
ria regulars for a half 
century. Bayen pre- 
pares specialties such as 
cigrons amb butifarra 
negra (chick peas with 
sausage) and calmarsets 
amb mongetes de santa 
pan (baby squid with 
white beans) (stall 466; 
phone: 34/933/171-731). 


Cansaladeria 
Can Vila 

Among the glorious 
cured meats sold at 
this stall in the mar- 
ket’s northwest corner 
are dozens of prized 
Iberico hams along 
with sausages, chori- 
zos, and excellent 
cheeses from the best 
producers in La Man- 
cha, Roncal, Mahon, 
and virtually every 
other region of Spain 
(stall 162; phone: 
34/933/024-581). 
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El Quim de la 
Boqueria 

Joaquim Marquez, the 
owner of this elegant 
tapas bar, knows every 
inch of La Boque- 
ria, and he turns the 
market’s bounty into 
flavorful creations, 
including ons escla- 
fats amb xipirons 
(fried eggs with baby 
squid) and garnbes a 
Fall amb reduccid de 
cava (garlic shrimp in 
cava) (stall 584; phone: 
34/933/019-810). 


Petras Fruits 
del Bose 


Avinova 


Llorenq Petras, the 
owner of this stand 
near the back of La 
Boqueria, is widely 
acknowledged as the 
mushroom czar of the 
Western world. Petris 
offers foraged mush- 
rooms from Catalonia’s 
forests, including 
regional favorites like 
subtle-tasting on de 
reig, as well as varie- 
ties from as far afield as 
Asia and South Amer- 
ica (stall 867; phone: 


Avinova is where 
I buy all my poul- 
try and wild game: 
Bresse chickens, wood 
pigeons, quail, ducks, 
partridge, pheasant, 
hare, and more. From 
October to March, 
the hunting season in 
Catalonia, the selec- 
tion here soars. In 
the spring, I come to 
admire the impres- 
sive choice of snails 
(stall 689; phone: 
34/933/013-071). 


Jesus y Carmen Fru- 
tasy Verduras 

A colorful curtain of 
dried chiles is strung 
across the front of this 
stall in the central part 
of the market. The hus- 
band and wife who run 
the business offer more 
than a dozen varieties, 
both fresh and dried, 
from around the world, 
as well as a great selec- 
tion of microgreens 
and baby vegeta- 
bles (stall 579; phone: 
34/933/022-981). 


Fishmongers’ 

Section 

La Boqueria’s sanc- 
tum sanctorum is the 
oval island offish- 
mongers at its center. I 
like Genaro (stall 734; 
phone: 34/933/021- 
242), a business that’s 
supplied the city’s best 
restaurants since 1920, 
and Peix Pilarin i Cris- 
tina (stall 838; phone: 
34/933/013-049), 
whose artful display 
of blood red Palamos 
shrimp is enough to fill 
me with joy. 


Fruits Secs Morilla 

This vendor’s stock of 
figs, dates, raisins, nuts, 
and, above all, spices is 
encyclopedic. The range 
of peppercorns alone 
spans the spectrum 
and the globe: black, 
green, white, Sichuan, 
Jamaican, and dozens 
of other varieties. Even 
if I’m not shopping for 
anything in particu- 
lar at Morilla, I always 
pause here to breathe it 
all in (stall 359; phone: 
34/933/019-427). 
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(continued from page 78) more ground. Near 
the covered market building of Null Bazaar, 
we catch the nutty aroma of haleem , a cracked 
wheat-and- lentil stew (see page 113 for a rec- 
ipe), and it draws us on until we reach a vendor 
standing before an enormous kettle. We order 
our haleem and top our bowls with garnishes 
set out on a tray: cilantro, fried onions, garam 
masala. This is the sort of street food you must 
pause to cat, spoonful by nourishing spoonful. 

We continue on our way to Diamond Samosa 
Shop (755 Saifee Jubilee Street), which sells 
exceptional samosa pattis, the wheat-flour skins 
used to make Mumbai-style samosas, shatter- 
ingly crisp triangles of fried dough filled with 
ground meat, vegetables, or scrambled eggs (see 
page 108 for a recipe). The pattis are made right 
in front us by flour-dusted lads, who roll out 
large disks of dough, baking them on iron grid- 
dles, separating the layers, then stacking them 
in neat bricks. I will bring the pattis back to the 
States with me, because I never succeed in roll- 
ing the dough out so perfectly thin when I try to 
make them from scratch. As we walk on, arms 
laden with goods, the colors of dusk are gath- 
ering in the sky, and I think of the beautiful 
samosas I’ll make. — Niloufer Ichaporia King, 
author of My Bombay Kitchen (University of 
California Press, 2007) 


TRUE 

ROMANCE 

The relationship between vendor 
and customer is a passionate one 

□ T helped that Signore Carciofo sold 
all my favorite foods: artichokes, aspar- 
agus, tiny sweet peas, and all the early spring 
vegetables that are available for a few weeks 
until, around the same time as the straw- 
berry blossoms, they disappear for another 
year. It helped that the market where Signore 
Carciofo sold these things was in one of the 
world’s most romantic places: San Gimi- 
gnano, the medieval Italian city famous for 
its impressive towers that rise above the rolling 
Tuscan plain. It helped that he was handsome. 
It helped that he spoke no English and that my 
Italian was limited to the names of the most 
common proteins, vegetables, and carbohy- 
drates. It probably even helped that I never 
knew his real name and thought of him only 
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At markets in China, prices 
are set according to the 
same principles that govern 
pricing the world over, but 
widely held beliefs regarding 
numerology often deter- 
mine the 
for exam 
fortune, 
sidered unlucky. 

SOURCE: RUTGERS SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 



as Signore Carciofo, or Mister Artichoke. 

This was in 1989. My husband, our two 
sons, and I were on our way home from a long 
stay, on a fellowship, in what was then still 
called Yugoslavia. The plan was that we would 
stop in Italy for a month to decompress before 
returning to face our ordinary lives. This was 
just before Tuscany became the international 
tourist mecca that it is today. We walked into 
a real estate office and rented a house overlook- 
ing a vineyard for a price that even a young 
arty family like ours could afford. 

We had our own kitchen, for the first time 
in months. And you can imagine how a Tus- 
can market looked to us after several months of 
Eastern Bloc restaurant food. 

Anyone who has ever shopped in an Italian 
market — or in most markets, really — knows 
how much nerve it takes to wade into the crowds 
surrounding the most popular stalls. But the 
size and the raptness of the crowd surrounding 
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Signore Carciofo’s vegetable stand made you feel 
that you really had no choice but to join it. 

All these years later, I can hardly remem- 
ber what Mister Artichoke looked like. What 
1 do recall is the concentrated attention he gave 
each customer, a level of focus I’ve since heard 
attributed to Bill Clinton and certain religious 
leaders. When at last it was my turn, we looked 
at each other, and the rest of the world dis- 
appeared. I forgot even the few Italian words 
I knew. I pointed uncertainly at the green- 
purple artichokes, still on their stalks. 

“Carciofo?” I asked hesitantly. 

“Bravo. Carciofo.” 

And the romance was on. From then on 
I bought all our vegetables from him. It was 
hardly a secret affair, nor was it exclusive. I 
shared Mister Artichoke with half the women 
in San Gimignano. When my husband and sons 
were with me, the flirtation included everyone, 
and everyone was enchanted. My family was 


Above, clockwise from top right: Spaghetti with grilled artichokes (see page 1 13 for a recipe); a butcher in Naples, 
Italy; chianti artichokes at a market in Rome, Italy. 


final digit: an 8, 
pie suggests good 
whereas a 4 is con- 
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ANCIENT MARVEL 

I’d never paid much attention to Trajan’s Market, a great, semicircular complex of ruins near the Colos- 
seum in Rome (near via dei Fori Imperiali). Having spent years studying the origins of Mediterranean cuisine, 
I’d read about this wonder of antiquity, completed in a.d. 1 10, during the reign of the Emperor Trajan, but I’d 
always been too busy admiring Rome’s other splendors to really examine it. On a recent visit, though, I paused 
before the structure, with its arched entryways and recessed rooms, and imagined myself an ancient Roman cit- 
izen, browsing the stalls, taverns, and shops that occupied these roughly five-acre grounds 2,000 years ago. 

What would have been on my shopping list? Modern-day Italian staples like pasta and tomatoes were 
unknown in ancient Rome, and offal such as sow’s womb and bacon-wrapped pig bowels were delicacies, as 
was fresh fish. I thought of a charismatic recipe I’d found in the writings of Marcus Gavius Apicius, a Roman 
epicure from the first century a.d. It called for grilling whole fish in a pungent marinade of black pepper, cori- 
ander seeds, dried mint, celery seeds, onions, raisins, honey, vinegar, wine, and oil. Trying to recall all I’d read 
about the Mercatus Traiani, I began to picture what it might have been like to shop for that dish here. 

First, I would have stopped at a piscatorium, or fishmonger’s shop, located on the first floor of the market 
alongside the macellarii, or butchers. I would have chosen from among the shop’s live fish, delivered fresh 
from the nearby harbor city of Ostia and displayed in stone tanks fed by an ingenious plumbing system that 
delivered saltwater from the coast. I’d have handed the fishmonger a few denarii, the heavy silver coins that 
were the era’s imperial currency, for my purchase and then headed to the market’s second floor, which housed 
shops selling oils and wines. Walking through the well-preserved ruins on that last visit to Rome, I could 
see where a wine shop once stood: the room still had a hole in the floor where spilled wine could drain — a 
reminder of how brisk business must have been in thirsty ancient Rome. 

I envisioned myself choosing from dozens of strong red wines, stored in earthenware amphorae and meant 
to be diluted with water; for such a lavish dish I might have asked for one of the especially potent wines from 
Falernum, made with grapes from which modern-day aglianico is thought to be descended. Next I’d have fol- 
lowed the pungent aroma to a vendor selling lu/uamen, also called garum, the typical flavoring of ancient 
Rome and an ancestor of Worcestershire sauce; made of fermented anchovies and fish entrails, the dark- 
colored liquid probably resembled modern-day Southeast Asian fish sauce. On the third level were the sellers of 
spices and dried goods, where I’d have purchased precious black pepper, imported from India, and the other fla- 
vorings for my grilled fish. Haggling — and, in the event of a disagreement, appealing to the market’s aedile, an 
arbitrator whose sole duty was to resolve disputes — I’d have assembled the ingredients for a splendid supper. 

My ideal dining companion for the feast? The Roman satirist Juvenal, a contemporary of Trajan whose 
biting critiques painted a vivid picture of Roman society. Famous for his maxim that Romans cared more 
about “bread and circuses” than civic affairs, Juvenal, I’ve always thought, would have understood me 
well. — Clifford A. Wright, author of A. Mediterranean Feast (William Morrow, 1999) 


there when I first discovered agretti, the grasslike 
Italian vegetable that, sauteed with garlic and 
olive oil, tastes of lemon and seaweed. And the 
next time I went to the market, telling Mister 
Carciofo how good the agretti was and somehow 
getting him to understand what I meant, ours 
was a conversation charged with all the enrap- 
tured discovery of a mutual passion. 

Market love — the attraction between a shop- 
per and the person from whom that shopper 
buys meat or cheese, lemons or shrimp — is in 
many ways so romantic that it borders on the 
erotic. Like other kinds of love, it is based on 
an affection for a single person who (or whose 
goods) we desire above all others. When we walk 
into the market, we and “our” seller of spices or 
beans are aware of each other’s presence, just as 
we are physically conscious of where a lover is 
standing at a crowded party. Questions of fidel- 
ity arise (did you buy from someone else?) and 
of competition: Will our affections be stolen by 
another? There is, in our exchanges, pleasure and 
flattery: the implied faith that this person’s aru- 
gula is the tastiest that can be had. Each meet- 
ing builds on the last, until we and “our” seller 
of eggplants or onions have a shared past. 

My romance with Mister Artichoke ended 
as such affairs often do: I moved away, moved 
on. I moved on to the tortilla maker in Merida, 
the mushroom guy in Aix-en-Provence, on to 
the butchers in New York City’s Little Italy, 
to the father and sons who ran the Mohican 
Market in Kingston, New York, where for years 
I bought vegetables. I moved on to all the sub- 
sequent objects of my market love, men and 
women on whom I patterned the hero in my 
novel Household Saints: a handsome butcher 
whom all the neighborhood women adore, 
even though (or perhaps because) he ritually 
cheats them, pressing his thumb on the scale. 

Who doesn’t love the butcher? Like all those 
who sell us food, he is so often more reliable than 
most ordinary lovers. Our market loves are there 
for us. They remember what we like. They save 
us the choicest cuts, the best apples, the freshest 
lettuce. All those tricky issues (finances, loyalty, 
family) that cloud most relationships arc bless- 
edly transparent. And, unlike so many other 
kinds of romance, these love affairs not only 
withstand familiarity but can be renewed and 
revived from day to day. They culminate each 
evening in the pleasure of dinner and resume 
anew, in the bright fresh morning, when the 
market reopens for business. — Francine Prose, 
author 0 / Anne Frank: The Book, the Life, the 
Afterlife (HarperCollins, 2009) 
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MODERN 
ICONS 

An homage to the American 
supermarket 

T A TIME WHEN FARMERS’ markets, 
boutique grocers, and artisan bakeries 
are the go-to places for food-savvy shoppers, 
supermarkets get a had rap as symbols of cor- 
porate homogenization and the dumbing-down 
of taste. That may be true to some degree, but 
if the two of us have learned anything from our 
travels around the country to research our Road- 
foodbooVs and website, it’s that a stroll through 
a town’s local supermarket can be every bit as 
enlightening as a visit to an open-air market in 
an exotic, faraway place. We like supermarkets 
because they’re practical and big and easy to 
navigate, sure; but more than that, we love them 
because, like all markets, they are portraits of 
the way people cook and eat. 

For one thing, consider this: there is hardly 
a more revealing way to study human nature 
than to look into customers’ loaded shopping 
carts, ('all it culinary anthropology or just plain 
voyeurism, but over the years, the act of extrap- 
olating life stories from supermarket shopping 
carts has become something of an obsession 
for us. The contents can make as unequivo- 
cal a statement as whole grains scooped into 
recyclable bags with biodynamic vegetables 
or, conversely, Wonder bread, Sno Balls, and 
family-size jugs of Pepto-Bismol. There’s the lazy 
cart (nothing but frozen dinners and deli sal- 
ads), the square-meals cart (pot roast, potatoes, a 
brick of ice cream, a can of Maxwell House), the 
multiple-personality-disorder cart (Fruit Loops 
and actual fruit; Weight Watchers desserts and 
Double Stuf Oreos), and so on. 

If the contents of a shopping cart are a por- 
trait of a person, then the contents of the store 
reveal something even bigger. Browsing the 
aisles of even a seemingly cookie-cutter ultra- 
mega-market can serve as a sort of edible GPS. 
If you doubt that, just look at what takes center 
stage in the cured-meat cooler: country ham? 
Andouille sausage? Scrapple? Goetta ? Streak 
o’lean? Chorizo? Or is it smoked whitefish and 
lox, or maybe vegan soysage? Does the store 
smell of chocolate chip cookies or garlicky old- 
world salamis? Of smoldering alder wood from 



A Super Giant supermarket in Rockville, Maryland, 
in 1964. 


JOHN DOMINIS/TIME & LIFE PICTURES/GETTY 
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SUPERMARKET FINDS 

Alongside all the familiar national-brand staples on supermarket shelves, you'll Hnd locally prepared and 
packaged foods that reflect the tastes ofa given city, state, or region. Ifyou’re in Montana, you might pick 
up a regional specialty like huckleberry jelly. Ifyou’re in Wisconsin, it might be cheese curds. There’s Tay- 
lor’s pork roll in New Jersey, Goo-Goo Cluster liqueur in Tennessee, and on and on. Here, some local and 
regional gems we’ve found in supermarkets during our travels. — J.S. and M.S. 




Datil Pepper Hot 
Sauces (Florida) 

i Datil chile peppers, sim- 
ilar to fiery habaneros, 
[are grown only around 
I St. Augustine, Florida, 

1 and only in small patches, 
f Growers turn them into 
marinades, rubs, and hot 
sauces with names like Liquid 
Summer and Devil Drops and sell 
them at local supermarkets, (www 
.saucebosssrore. com) 

Southwestern-Style 
Pico de Gallo (The 
Southwest) 

While most of the world 
thinks of pico de gallo as 
a fresh chopped-tomato 
salsa, people in places like Arizona 
and Southern California often know 
it as something entirely different: a 
fiery-salty spice powder that gets 
sprinkled over fresh fruit, among 
other foods, creating a sweet-hot- 
tart combustion that’s dramatically 
refresh i ng. ( www.picodegallo , net ) 

Idaho Spud Bar (The 
Northwest) 

Once you develop a taste . 
for these chewy choco- 
late-marshmallow-coconut 
candy bars, made in Boise, 

Idaho (without potatoes, 
we should note), and 
sold in supermarkets 
and convenience stores 
throughout much of the Northwest, 
you might not ever bother with that 
highfalutin single-origin dark choco- 
late again, (www.idabospud.com) 

Martha White Flour (The 
South) 

Even if it weren’t the longtime 
sponsor of the Grand Ole Opry 
in Nashville, Tennessee, we’d still 
love Martha White’s self-rising, 
lightly salted flour for its preter- 
natural ability to 
| make biscuits practi- 
cally airborne. We’ve 
found it in super- 
markets, like Publix 
and Kroger, through- 
out the South, (www 
.mybrands.com) 



Fox’s U-Bet Chocolate 
Syrup (New York City and 
Environs) 

Any real New Yorker will tell you 
that a chocolate egg cream — that 
classic concoction of chocolate 
syrup, milk, and seltzer (and con- 
• taining neither eggs nor 
cream) — is not a chocolate 
egg cream unless it contains 
Fox’s U-Bet syrup, made 
in Brooklyn and sold 
throughout the region. 
It’s got real cocoa and 
forms those distinctive 
brown streaks inside 
the glass, (www. web 
staurantstore. com) 

Stew Leonard’s Potato Chips 
(Connecticut and New York) 

Made and bagged just moments 
before you buy them, the chips sold 
at Stew Leonard’s supermar- 
kets in Connecticut 
and New York are f 
probably 7 a lot like 




rmar- a 





a 


the original local ■ 
specialty known 
as Saratoga chips. 

Gnarled and thick 
enough to be occa- 
sionally chewy where 
they are not brittle-crisp, these 
chips deliver big, earthy potato 
flavor, and you can’t find them any- 
where else. (See www.stewleonards 
.com for store locations.) 

Wimmer’s Franks (The Mid- 
west and Upper Midwest) 

Wimmer’s has been making sau- 
sages in Nebraska since 1934, and 
its natural-casing pork-and-beef 
frankfurters — longer and slimmer 
than your average hot dog — arc a 
benchmark of wiener pulchritude. 
We’ve purchased them bunned 
and ready to eat at Bob’s Drive-in 



in Le Mars, Iowa, but you can 
buy them at supermarkets across 
Nebraska, Iowa, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, and Kansas. (Available from 



Nebraska's Famous 
Steaks. 888/463- 
8823) 

Killer Brownies 
(Ohio) 

The term killer brown- 
ies gets thrown around 
by overambitious pas- 
try mongers all the time, but the 
West Point Market of Akron, 
Ohio, has actually trademarked the 
phrase — and amply justifies doing so 
by baking devastatingly fudgy bars, 
packed with chocolate chips and 
layered with caramel, (www. west 
pointmarket. com) 

Johnny Cake Meal (Rhode 
Island) 

Joh n nyca kes — 
corn cakes usually 
served with maple 
syrup or molasses 
and butter — are 
considered a birth- 
right in Rhode 
Island. And for a 
lot of folks there, it’s 
not really a johnnycake unless it was 
made with locally milled cornmeal. 
We never have a problem finding 
Kenyon’s brand cornmeal, which has 
been around for decades and makes 
especially rich-tasting johnnycakes, 
in Rhode Island supermarkets, (www 
. kenyonsgristmill. com) 

Grill Sauces (New York 
State) 

People in upstate New York have a 
special passion for grilled and mar- 
inated meats. Supermarkets around 
the city of Binghamton, in the cen- 
tral part of the state, for example, 
stock practically an aisle full of 
locally bottled sauces like Dinosaur 
Habanero Wango-Tango Sauce, Old 
Cape Cod BBQ and Grilling Sauce, 
and Salamida Stare Fair 
Spiedies Sauce, which tastes 
just like Italian dressing 
and is used to marinate . 
grilled skewers of pork 
or chicken locally known 
as spiedies. (www 
. dinosaurbarbeque. com 
for the Habanero Wango 
Tango Sauce) 
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a smokehouse out back or of briny seawater from 
lobster pots in the fish section? Check out the 
chips, soda, candy, and bread; we’ll wager 
that, next to the Cheetos and Baked Lays, 
there are brands on the shelves that you can’t 
get a hundred or two hundred miles away. 

We are firm believers in grocery store sight- 
seeing, and we seldom leave a place without a 
trunkload of edible souvenirs purchased at the 
local Safeway or Piggly Wiggly or Jewel-Osco 
or Pathmark. If we’re in Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia (one of the best places in America for 
Italian food, thanks to the Italian miners and 
railroad workers who settled there), we head 
to Oliverio’s Cash & Carry (427 Clark Street; 
800/296-4959) and stock up on the peppery 
olive salad, the pickled vegetables, and the pasta 
sauces made by the family that runs the place. 
In Louisiana Cajun country, it’s common for 
butchers in supermarket meat departments to 
make pork and rice boudin sausage on tables 
directly behind the meat section’s display cases. 
They sell it by the link from hot boxes near the 
cash register, and many customers snack on it 
as soon as they buy it, chitchatting with one 
another as they walk to their cars. 

Indeed, supermarkets can be fine places to 
eat, too. One of the best, in our opinion, is 
the West Point Market of Akron, Ohio (1711 
West Market Street; www.westpointmarket 
.com), which combines the high-end panache of 
London’s Harrods with the personal charm of 
a Midwestern town grocery store. The ceilings 
are low, the lighting is soft, the room is qui- 
et — an ideal setting for enjoying the market’s 
downright delicious chicken pot pie, mac and 
cheese, and other home-style comfort foods 
at the in-store cafe. And at Lunds & Byerly’s, 
the Minnesota-based chain (www.lundsand 
byerlys.com), you can belly up to a table and 
have eggs with wild rice sausage for break- 
fast or local broiled walleye for lunch. At Stew 
Leonard’s supermarkets around Connecticut 
(www.stewleonards.com), we’ve enjoyed many a 
lobster roll with buttered corn on their breezy 
patio. And in Austin, Texas, the Whole Foods 
Market flagship store (www.wholefoodsmarket 
.com) contains a slew of eateries, from a barbe- 
cue stand to a raw bar; you can even pop open 
a bottle of wine, as long as it’s one you bought 
at the store. A member of the staff" will pour it 
into a nice glass for you, and there’s no corkage 
fee, which is more than we can say for many 
of our favorite restaurants. — Jane and Michael 
Stern, saveur contributing editors and authors 
of Roadfood. com 
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For over 70 years, Marvel has been committed to 
enhancing the lifestyle of its customers. Today, 
with its unparalleled line of fine undercounter 
refrigeration products, Marvel is known for 
uncompromising quality, breathtaking array of 
design choices, and sheer performance. Marvel 
remains at the forefront of the industry, a legacy 
that started with a simple ice box. 

Visit www.marvelrefrigeration.com to learn more 
about Marvel’s industry leading products. 
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LUNCH BREAK 

I took this photo while exploring the Kumkapi fish market in Istanbul. The seated man is Serif 
(Jay, co-owner of Itimat Balik^isi, one of about 25 fish stalls that make up the market, which extends along 
a coast road, not far from the city’s famed Blue Mosque. The market is also home to some dozen small res- 
taurants that specialize in grilling and frying customers’ fish. At 
around 3:00 or 4:00 p.m. on most days, (Jay takes some of his fresh 
fish to the restaurant next door, where a cook prepares it for (Jay’s 
lunch. On the plate nearest him are anchovies that were sauteed in 
olive oil; there was also a whole grilled gilthead sea bream — a small, succulent fish usually referred to as 
dorade in the United States — and $oban salatasi, or shepherd’s salad, a mix of finely chopped tomatoes, 
cucumbers, onions, green peppers, and parsley. (Jay usually invites his co-workers (and, sometimes, mar- 
ketgoers who happen to be passing by) to join him for his afternoon meal. — Todd Coleman 


O More scenes from Turkish 
markets at saveur.com 
/turkish-markets 
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them to contemplate the great diver- 
sity of foods on offer. Nowhere is this 
principle more evident than at a big 
supermarket, with its clearly divided 
sections stocked to the shelves’ edge 
with scores of different kinds of the 
same food, be it breakfast cereal, milk, 
or sliced bread. 

The impulse behind other common 
food vendor designs is harder to guess 
at. Why the popularity of the pyra- 
mid shape, for example? Why not just 
a nice, round pile? “Such things must 
have developed over time, across cul- 
tures, through trial and error,” says 
Baba Shiv, a professor of marketing at 
Stanford University who studies con- 
sumer decision making. “There must 
be something about that pyramidal 
form that triggers desire, or, we’ve 
even speculated, maybe causes cus- 
tomers to be less inclined to bargain 
down prices.” 

Chandon has a more prosaic theory. 
“Arranging certain items in a pyra- 
mid,” he says, “may just be the easiest 
way to stack them.” Either way, it’s still 
nice to look at. — David Me Aninch 


THE ART OF DISPLAYING FOOD 


Unseen is unsold. So goes the 
age-old maxim of market vendors, who 
know that the first and most crucial 
step in selling their product is catching 
a customer’s eye. That’s one of the rea- 
sons why a well-stocked market stall is 
such a visual feast, as much art exhibit 
as it is commerce. The meticulously 
stacked rows of mangoes and tangerines 
and apples (like the one pictured above, 
at the Municipal Market in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil); the carefully arranged cheeses, 
their placement drawing attention to 
contrasting shapes, sizes, and textures; 
the towers of cookie tins or pickle jars 
at the end of a supermarket aisle — such 
displays are designed to grab our atten- 
tion, lure us in, and encourage us to 
touch, smell, savor, and buy. 

Travel to markets all over the world, 
and you’ll see a few visual schemes 
recurring with remarkable consistency. 
A vendor in Beijing may not be selling 
the same ground spices as those that 
are peddled in Marrakech, but in both 
places you can find them presented in 
the exact same way: in lined baskets, 
molded by hand into a soaring coni- 


cal shape. A produce vendor in Mexico 
City will arrange pods of okra in a 
graceful radial pattern that’s strikingly 
similar to the way a vendor in Mumbai 
arranges his fresh betel leaves. 

These artful displays accentuate 
the inherent beauty of the ingredi- 
ents — the bright colors, the interesting 
contours — but they also play into con- 
sumer expectations. In St. Petersburg, 
Addis Ababa, Seattle, and beyond, 
merchants offer forth everything from 
chiles to aromatic roots to dried fish in 
sturdy woven sacks whose edges have 
been rolled down just so in order to 
give the impression of fullness. Impart- 
ing a sense of abundance is a primary 
aim of visually appealing food display. 
For one thing, it conveys the percep- 
tion that the product is fresh, newly 
delivered; for another, those piles of 
produce reaching skyward seem to tell 
us that the wholesome fruits or veg- 
etables are forever being restocked to 
meet demand. 

Merchants go to great lengths to 
perpetuate this feeling of bountiful- 
ness, stuffing straw or paper into sacks 


and bushels to create a false bottom 
and, in the case of many supermar- 
ket produce sections, arranging fruits 
and vegetables in a single layer atop 
curved risers so it appears they’re piled 
ten deep. As food sellers know all too 
well, few sights are more dispiriting 
than the last, lonely bunch of bananas 
in the bin or the stray coconut left to 
languish amid bits of dirt and dried-up 
palm fronds. 

Just as a vision of plenty awakens 
our appetite and sense of well-being, 
so does the appearance of variety and 
diversity. “Variety gives shoppers a feel- 
ing of control,” says Pierre Chandon, 
an associate professor of marketing 
who conducts studies on consumer 
behavior at the Institut Europeen 
d’Administration des Affaires, the 
Paris business school. “And well- 
organized market displays highlight 
that sense of variety.” Neatly parti- 
tioned bins, tidy rows, straight-edged 
stacks — such thoughtful arrange- 
ments help buyers instantaneously 
differentiate one kind of fruit or veg- 
etable or meat from another, inviting 
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SMALL LUXURIES 

There’s a little market in the elegant Sha’la neighborhood of Damascus, Syria, 
that goes by the name Souk el-Tanabel (near botiz el-jeddi ) — literally, the market of the 
lazy people. The shoppers there look more busy than lazy, though; mostly they’re women 
in smart business attire and designer jogging suits moving purposefully from shop to 
shop, perusing towering stacks of resealable bags filled with already-chopped vegetables 
and herbs. Over the past 30 years, the half dozen or so vendors in the Souk el-Tanabel have 
become famous for their presliced, pre-diced foods, prepared daily by teams of women 
working out of their homes. Every evening, workers from the shops deliver whole produce 
to the preppers, who core zucchini, eggplants, potatoes, and carrots for mehshi (stuffed veg- 
etables); dice vegetables and chop herbs for soups, salads, and stews; and trim artichokes. In 
the Damascus suburb of Kafar Soussi, I visited the home of a 35-year-old mother of three 
named Buthaina Homsi, who had just taken delivery of an armload of fresh flat-leaf parsley. 
She works in a small room erected on the roof of her house. Seated on a low stool before a 
wood table, she chopped the herbs with great speed and precision, scraping the tiny green 
flecks into a plastic tub. When it was full, she transferred the minced herbs into plastic 
bags, which a worker would soon collect and take back to the shop. Later, the parsley would 
be purchased to make, perhaps, a tangy tabbouleh (see page 110 for a recipe) that would 
taste as fresh as if all the ingredients had been chopped right in the buyer’s own kitchen. 
— Anissa Helou, author (^Mediterranean Street Food (William Morrow, 2002) 
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Cocktails perfect for summer entertaining. 


PATRON POMEGRANATE 

1 oz. Patron Silver 
1/4 oz. Patrbn Citrbnge 
Fresh pomegranate juice 
Lemon squeeze 

Pour Patron Silver and Patron Citronge 
over ice Add fresh pomegranate juice 
to taste. Finish with a squeeze of lemon. 
Garnish with an orange twist. 


PATRON GRAPEFRUIT 

1 oz. Patrbn Silver 
1/4 oz. Patron Citronge 
Fresh grapefruit juice 
Splash of club soda 

Pour PatrOn Silver and Patron Citronge 
over ice. Add fresh grapefruit juice. Top 
off with a splash of club soda. Garnish 
with grapefruit peel and lime. 


PatrOn pineapple 

1 oz. Patrbn Silver 
1/4 oz. Patron Citronge 
Fresh pineapple juice 
Lime squeeze 

Pour Patron Silver and Patron Citronge 
over ice. Add fresh pineapple juice. 
Finish with a squeeze of lime. Garnish 
with a slice of lime. 


Learn the perfect mix: 

PATRONTEQy I LA.COM/COC KTA I IS 


SIMPLY PERFECT. 


The perfect way to enjoy Patron is responsibly © 2010 The Patron Spirits Company, Las Vegas, NV. Patron Silver and Citronge-40% AlcTVol. 
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chapter four: A Global banquet 


A TRIP TO BOUNTIFUL 

Some of the best meals in Italy aren’t planned 

I he market in Gubbio, a hill town in Italy’s central region of Umbria, isn’t the 
j biggest market I’ve ever seen. It comes to life early every morning in the shade of an 
ancient portico, with just a handful of vendors setting up their stalls. There's the salad seller 
with his gorgeous radicchio, arugula, and baby lettuces; the herb man with his hand-tied 
bunches of sage and rosemary all lined up like little bouquets; the produce vendor who sells 
tomatoes, peppers, garlic, and more. As the local women shop, their husbands congregate on 
benches in the nearby park to discuss the soccer scores. By noon, the market tables are prac- 
tically empty and everyone heads home for lunch. 

As tiny as that market is, it was the source of virtually all of my family’s meals for the few 
weeks last summer that we called Gubbio home. We’re not from Umbria: my mom, the chef 
and cookbook writer Lidia Bastianich, was raised in a part of Istria, a peninsula connected to 
Croatia and Slovenia, that belonged to Italy until 1947; my brother, Joe, and I grew up, and 
are now raising our own families, in New York City. We came to Gubbio because of my hus- 
band, Corrado, whose family is from the village and still lives there, and because my mother 
and I have always wanted to take the time to get to know the finer points of Umbrian cuisine. 
What better way to do that than to spend a few weeks there to celebrate Corrado ’s fortieth 
birthday? And what better place to start than the market? 

We rented a house on the outskirts of town, and on the mornings that I’d drive with my 
young son and daughter to that little market to pick up ingredients for lunch, I would flash 
back to when Joe and I were kids, traveling around Italy during the summers with our mother. 
Each year, she’d pick a new region to explore — one summer it was Sicily, the next, Tuscany. 
My brother and I used to get into fights in the backseat of our un-air-conditioned rental car, 

Tanya and Lidia Bastianich’s impromptu Umbrian meal, from left to right: flatbread sandwiches, summer- 
vegetable soup, and bread and tomato salad. (Recipes begin on page 108.) 
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Nearly 1,500 galettes are 
served each Saturday at Le 
Marche des Lices in Rennes, 
France; at Barcelona’s La 
Boqueria, shoppers drink, in 
total, more than 5 00 glasses 
of cava per day. 

SOURCES: FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST OFFICE; MERCAT 
DE LA BOQUERIA 


and when Mom would finally pull over, it was 
often at some market she wanted to check out. 
We’d run around the stalls, ogling all the dif- 
ferent ingredients. In Piedmont, I remember, 
it was spiky cardoons; in Calabria, piles and 
piles of spicy peperoncino-, in Venice, a mind- 
blowing array of fish. Back then, in the 1970s 
and ’80s, Italian food in the States was spa- 
ghetti and meatballs. Aside from the Istrian 
foods my mother cooked at home — sea- 
food stews, quince soup — our visits to Italy’s 
markets were our first encounters with real 
regional Italian ingredients and cuisine. 



Lidia Bastianich in Gubbio, teaching her grandchildren 
how to knead dough for a torta al testo. 


By the time my family arrived in Umbria 
for Corrado’s birthday, we were pretty famil- 
iar with the basics of Umbrian cooking; in 
fact, many of the ingredients — the famous 
brown lentils from nearby Castelluccio, the 
region’s equally renowned cured meats and 
handmade eggless stringozzi pasta — are ones 
we serve at our restaurants Felidia and Becco 
in New York. But there’s something wonder- 
ful about seeing these ingredients in context, 


at the market and in the butcher shops and 
bakeries around town. Suddenly, the tradi- 
tional dishes and the way the ingredients 
come together start to make real sense. 

Case in point: the local flatbread known as 
torta al testo , made all around Gubbio, that 
cooks stuff with whatever ingredients they 
like, from sauteed vegetables to cured meats 
and cheeses. As we discovered the day after 
we threw a big birthday bash for Corrado, this 
is a dish that seems custom-made for market 
shopping. A few dozen friends were planning 
to drop by for lunch, and in the morning, 
with no set menu in mind, my mother and 
son, Lorenzo, took off for the market. It was 
only when they returned with big sacks full 
of food and unpacked it all onto our kitchen 
table that a meal started to take shape. There 
were bunches of broccoli rabe that would 
pair perfectly with grilled fennel-and-pork 
sausages inside torta al testo (see page 114 for 
a recipe), which we would bake ourselves. 
The spicy arugula would work well as a fill- 
ing, too, with robiola, a creamy local cows’ 
milk cheese, and maybe a few slices of pro- 
sciutto. And there were perfectly ripe, juicy 
tomatoes that my mom decided to turn into 
a panzanella salad (see page 108 for a recipe), 
tossed with chunks (continued on page 101) 


GREAT MARKETS IN ITALY 


Piazza delle Erbe and Piazza 
della Frutta, Padua 

In my opinion, the city of Padua, in the 
northeastern Veneto region, is home 
to Italy’s most breathtakingly beauti- 
ful market (pictured at far right). The 
majestic 13th-century Palazzo della 
Ragione divides the city’s sprawling 
central marketplace into two distinct 
squares: the Piazza delle F.rbe, which 
used to be devoted to vegetables and 
herbs, and the Piazza della Frutta, 
which specialized in fruit. Nowadays 
you can buy all sorts of foods in both 
areas. The first floor of the palazzo 
is chock-full of vendors selling meat 
(there are still a few butchers who 
sell cavallo, or horsemeat, a local del- 
icacy), cheese, and flowers. The Piazza 
delle Erbe market is a 
rainbow of fruits 
and vegetables 
grown in the 
Po Valley (like 
radicchio, pic- 
tured at right); 

I have a particu- 
lar fondness for the 
berry stand, where small 
trays of strawberries, raspber- 


ries, and more are arranged like a 
gorgeous mosaic. After a long market 
tour, 1 usually retire to one of the oste- 
rie (wine bars) that line the market for 
a refreshing aperitivo. (Piazza delle 
Erbe, Padua.) 

Mercato Centrale, Bologna 

Bologna’s main produce market over- 
flows from via Francesco Rizzoli into 
il Quadrilatero, a network of narrow 
medieval streets in the center of town 
that includes Piazza Mercanzia (Mer- 
chant Goods Square), via Drapperie 
(Cloth Sellers Street), via Caprarie 
(Goatherd Street), and via Orefici 
(Goldsmith Street). The surround- 
ing region of Emilia-Romagna is 
home to some of Italy’s 
greatest gastronomic 
gifts (prosciutto di 
Parma, Parmigiano- 
Reggiano, Grana 
Padano, mortadella, 
balsamic vinegar, and 
more), and you can 
find them all here, 
along with fish ven- 
dors, meat stalls, 
fruits and vegetables, 


and a great housewares store, Antica 
Aguzzeria del Cavallo, which carries 
every kind of pasta cutter imaginable. 
For me, the highlight of the market is 
A.F. Tamburini, a 78-year old pasta 
and provisions store where you can 
buy excellent ravioli, tagliatelle, and 
tortelli, either fresh or, in the adjoin- 
ing cafe, cooked and served with a 
rich ragii bolognese. (9 via Francesco 
Rizzoli, Bologna.) 

Porta Nolana, Naples 

The twin towers of the old Porta 
Nolana city gate signal the entry to 
what may be my favorite fish market 
in Italy. While fantastic fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and other goods are also sold here 
(this is the best place on the planet to 
buy buffalo milk mozzarella), it’s the 
sparkling fish, brought in fresh every 
morning, that make Porta Nolana so 
special. All kinds of seafood are on 
display: clams spitting seawater, octo- 
puses on ice, whole swordfish, and on 
and on. (Via San Cosmo Fuori Porta 
Nolana.) 

Vucciria, Palermo 

This Sicilian market is as close as Italy 
gets to a Moroccan souk. Occupying 
a web of narrow downtown streets, 


the Vucciria market offers a cacoph- 
ony of market cries — “Fragole, belle 
fragole!” (“Strawberries, beautiful 
strawberries!”) — and equally vibrant 
fruits and vegetables. Here’s where I’ve 
found some of the city’s best butchers, 



many of them specializing in locally 
raised baby lamb, as well as Sicilian 
specialties like estratto di pomodori, 
the rich, concentrated tomato extract 
that’s essential to the region’s pasta 
dishes. In spring, vendors sell tender 
boiled artichokes straight from the 
pot. (Along via Coltellieri, via Mac- 
cheronai, and via Pannieri, Palermo.) 
— Lidia Bastianich, host of the PBS 
program Lidia’s Italy 
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WELCOMED IN THE WORLD’S 

FINEST KITCHENS 
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Le Cordon Bleu is quite simply the creme de la creme of culinary 
arts training. With practical hands-on training in state-of-the- 
art kitchens and amphitheatres, graduates become part of great 

culinary tradition of excellence. 

www.cordonbleu.edu I 800-457-CHEF (2433) 
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SWEET 

REVELATION 

In the eastern part of Hungary, 
where my husband, Andras, is 
from, small family farms still dot 
the landscape. Most of the local 
farmers sell their produce at the 
piac , or market, in the city of Vesz- 
pr^m, where Andras’s family lives. 
Many of them offer just one kind 
of food: bunches of wine grapes at 
one stand, colorful broad beans at 
another. What really caught my eye 
on my first visit, though, were the 
bushels and bushels of plump, glim- 
mering sour cherries, or tneggy, as 
the fruit is called in Hungarian. 1 
purchased some and brought them 
back to my in-laws’ house with 
plans to make sour cherry preserves, 
but my request was lost in transla- 
tion. Erzsebet, Andras’s mother, 
set to work pitting the cherries and 
mixed them with butter, sugar, 
whole-wheat flour, and eggs and 
turned them into a simple sponge 
cake (pictured) that she calls kev- 
ert meggyesem, which means “my 
mixed sour cherries.” We ate the 
tender cake, bursting with sweet- 
tart fruit, after dinner with ice 
cream and then again for break- 
fast with a cool glass of homemade 
kefir (cultured milk). I brought 
Erzsebet’s recipe back to the States 
with me; unlike other Hungarian 
sweets, it’s so easy and quick that 
I can re-create it the minute sour 
cherries make their all-too-fleeting 
appearance at my local market in 
New York City. (See page 116 for a 
recipe.) — Sarah Copeland, author 
of the blog www.edibleliving.com 
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(continued. from page 98) of garlic-rubbed 
toast and herbs. 

Ihe kitchen was filled with such laughter 
that morning; flour flew here and there as 
my mother showed her five grandkids how 
to make the dough for the tortas, which we 
cooked the traditional way, in a cast-iron pan. 
After six loaves were done, we sliced them 
open, and the kids started layering the ingre- 
dients inside. Meanwhile, I laid out all the 
ajfettati , or sliced cured meats, that Mom had 
brought home from the local norcineria , or 
pork butcher: lean and dark wild boar salami, 
a local Umbrian favorite, and salamini , thin, 
chewy dry-cured sausages. 

When the tortas ■were finished and the salad 
was made, my mom looked at the remaining 
carrots and tomatoes and beans and squash 
on the table and did what she’s inclined to do 
when faced with a surfeit of vegetables: she 
made soup. Soon, a fine Umbrian vegetable 
soup (see page 110 for a recipe) was bubbling 
on the stove, filling the air with a sweet aroma 
as friends and family started to arrive. 

Later, as I watched everyone reaching to try 
another version of the torta or ladling them- 
selves a bit more of that last-minute soup, I 
realized that we’d done more than learn about 
Umbrian recipes on this family vacation. We’d 
embraced a fundamental principal of la cucina 
Italiana that applies no matter where you are: 
when you let the market be your guide, cook- 
i ng is a real joy. — Tanya Bastianich, coauthor 
(with Lidia Bastianich) ofL idia Cooks from 
the Heart of Italy (Knopf, 2009) 


TUESDAY 

SUPPER 

For a cook in Provence, market 
day is the High point of the week 

□ await Tuesdays the way a child 
anticipates Christmas morning. That’s 
when the weekly farmers’ market spills into 
the streets of our Provencal village, Vaison- 
la-Romaine. Hundreds of merchants arrive in 
town around six o’clock in the morning to set 
up their market stalls. No matter the season, 
there is always the arrival of some new ingre- 
dient to celebrate: black truffles in November, 
violet-hued baby artichokes in February, first- 
of-the-season asparagus and strawberries from 
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In parts of South and South- 
east Asia, merchants erect 
small shrines to 
Lakshmi, the Hindu 
oddess of wealth; the 
eginning of a new 
business day is often marked 
with prayers and offerings 
such as flowers and incense. 

SOURCE: UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


nearby Carpentras in late March. And then, 
with summer, comes a veritable avalanche of 
produce: shiny purple eggplants; early, bril- 
liant orange pumpkins known as potimarrons ; 
new potatoes; snappy green beans; plump 
cloves of purple garlic; white beans known as 
cocos blancs; mountains of pungent arugula 
and multicolored mesclun; and more. 

A holiday mood pervades Vaison-la- 
Romaine on Tuesdays. All of our friends 
know that they can find my husband, 
Walter, and me at the Universal Cafe come 
10:00 a.m., with our espresso and our pain 
au chocolat. Sometimes our group takes up a 
series of tables, and we can easily spend the 
rest of the morning catching up on news. 
Local plumbers, masons, carpenters, and elec- 
tricians never work Tuesday mornings and can 
be seen strolling the market, where they run 
into clients, who invariably stop them to say, 
“I meant to call you! My roof is leaking” (or 
“my cabinets need work,” or “the electricity 
keeps going out in the bedroom”). No need 
for business cards here. 


P. 101 




Above, clockwise from top left: Vegetable ragout with herb 
garden pesto (see page 108 for a recipe); lemon-thyme 
lamb chops (see page 112 for a recipe); and Provencal 
bread with olives and herbs (see page 1 16 for a recipe). 


Most home cooks I know here take a holi- 
day from cooking on Tuesdays because they 
want to linger at the market — and because 
they can always purchase a moist and crisp- 
skinned rotisserie chicken from the Laotian 
vendor, who also sells irresistible fresh sum- 
mer rolls and tiny nems, or fried spring rolls. 
The women might buy a wood oven— fired 
pizza from one of the pizza trucks that appear 
on the streets on market day, or a fougasse, the 
ladderlike yeast bread garnished with olives 
or capers or pork cracklings (see page 116 for 
a recipe). Or they might settle on a meal of 
cheese and salad after visiting one of the goat 
cheese merchants, many of them aging hip- 
pies who abandoned Paris for Provence in the 
1960s. Our fishmongers, Eliane and Aymer 
Beringer, sell an array of prepared fish and 
shellfish, including (continued on page 106) 
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FARM- 

FRESH 

ASIAN 

GREENS 


hearty dumplings to soups. obscure types, like Taiwanese 
Bok choy is also widely avail- bok choy Q. a longer, thin- 
able in the U.S., especially ner version. Another Chinese 
the tender “baby” varieties green, gai Ian D also called 
like the grcen-hucd, round- Chinese broccoli, is popu- 
Icafcd Shanghai bok choy lar for its broccoli rabe-like 
Q and the squat dwarf bok flavor and its crunchy stems, 
choy El; you can simply cut which take well to blanching 
heads of both varieties in half or steaming. Gai Ian's more 


even more bitter, mustardlike 
flavor and fibrous stems. Even 
some ingredients that are 
considered specialty items in 
Asia are making their way to 
our shores: spinachlike yam 
leaves D can be found in cities 
like Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minnesota, where Hmong 


sliced red chiles. Stem lettuce 
El. or “celtuce,” long popu- 
lar in China, has a crunchy 
texture and asparagus-like 
flavor; it tastes great raw 
in salads dressed with gar- 
lic, vinegar, and soy sauce. 
Yellow chives B, which are 
simply green chives grown in 


A growing number or the 
greens found at markets 
across much of Asia (like the 
one in Kampot, Cambodia, 
pictured on the facing page) 
arc becoming available at 
farmers’ markets and super- 
markets in the States. The 
easiest to find is crunchy Napa 


> KY ■ 
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ik' / y 

If 1 


cabbage D, which is particu- lengthwise and stir-fry them fibrous cousin, choy sum Q. and other Southeast Asian the dark, add a cheerful color 

larly prized in China, where with meat or chicken. Increas- or oil seed rape, which is pop- immigrants have settled; try and subtle sweetness to stir- 

it’s used in everything from ingly, you will find more ular in Southeast Asia, has an stir-frying yam leaves with fries . — Georgia Freedman 



ARIANA LINDQUIST, FACING PAGE: PENNY DE LOS SANTOS 
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CROSSROADS 
OF ASIA 


One of the things that amazed me the 
most when I first traveled to Cam- 
bodia was the tremendous variety of 
greens available at markets. Cambodia 
has for centuries been an intersection 
for Asian cultures, and though I live 
in China and travel all around the 
region, I had rarely seen that many 
vegetables in one place. This last Jan- 
uary, in the tiny Cambodian village 
of Kampot, on the country’s southern 
coast, I visited a small market where 
vegetable sellers were setting out their 
offerings in the soft morning light. In 
addition to greens 1 was familiar with, 
such as choy sum , 1 saw heads of mus- 
tard greens, as well as bundles of pea 
greens, which were piled under large, 
sturdy umbrellas. In one area a group 
of women were selling a vine with 
thick, arrowhead-shaped leaves 1 was 
told is called salung. At food stalls later 
in the day, I saw more women cooking 
deep green noni leaves in Thai-like cur- 
ries and sauteing water spinach with 
garlic and oil as I’d seen cooks do in 
China. Even in this sleepy town, the 
wealth and variety of greens available 
to every home cook offered a kind of 
virtual tour of the foodways of Asia. 
— Ariana Lindquist, photographer 
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12 MEMORABLE MARKET MEALS 

It’s a no-brainer: the happy intersection of superfresh ingredients and a built-in trade of hungry customers yields 
some spectacular cooked-to-order meals in and around the world’s great markets. I spend about 30 weeks a year 
on the road and have a pretty deep list of favorite market dishes, a few standouts of which are described below, in 
no particular order. - — Andrew Zimmern, host of the Travel Channel’s Bizarre Foods 


□ Razor Clams a la Plancha at 
La Boqueria, Barcelona, Spain 

Served pil-pil style — spiked with 
chile, parsley, garlic, and olive oil — 
these freshly griddled mollusks (see 
page 112 for a recipe) are a favorite 
menu item of both the tapas bars and 
the retail seafood vendors at Spain’s 
most famous market. They’re a lit- 
tle chewier than most clams when 
cooked, but the fast sear of the grid- 
dle and the impeccable freshness of 
the shellfish offset any potential mis- 
cues. My favorites come from Bar 
Pinotxo. (Plaga de la Boqueria, www 
. boqueria. info.) 

B Indian Spice Mini Doughnuts 
at Mill City Farmers Market, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

For the past three years, the Chef 


Shack food truck has served market- 
goers in the Twin Cities its creative, 
delicious fare: softshell crab sand- 
wiches, hand-cut fries with bacon 
ketchup, and braised-tongue tacos, 
among other pleasures. All are 
good, but in the cool, waxing Min- 
nesota summer morning there is 
no better meal than a large cup of 
black coffee and a few of the Chef 
Shack’s freshly fried cinnamon- and 
cardamom-perfumed mini dough- 
nuts. ( Intersection of South 2nd 
Street and Chicago Avenue, wivw 
. millcityfarm ersma rket. o rg. ) 

□ Empanadas at Mercado 
Rodriguez, La Paz, Bolivia 

Empanadas both sweet and savory are 
sold in almost every neighborhood 
of Bolivia’s mountain-bound capital, 


but at the threshold of the Rodriguez 
Market, in the San Pedro neighbor- 
hood, you’ll find a few stands tended 
to by indigenous Quechua and Aymara 
grandmas, who cook beef or chicken 
empanadas, stuffed and fried to order 
and served at a counter along with help- 
yourself bowls of traditional Bolivian 
salsas, including a superbly mouth- 
watering peanut salsa pureed with chile 
and garlic. Beats the local favorite of 
anticuchos — grilled beef heart — hands 
down, which in my book is saying a lot. 
(Calle Rodriquez and Max Parades.) 

□ Fritole at Mercato Ballaro, 
Palermo, Sicily 

This is a bona fide neighborhood mar- 
ket, with some of the best fish vendors 
in the city. The bottarga is legendary, 
but I keep coming back for meat, not 


fish: specifically, the fritole. In this 
part of Sicily, fritole means spicy 
fried cow offal (mostly tripe) cut into 
bite-size pieces and served from large 
vessels covered with towels. Though 
an acquired taste, when heaped 
on a roll and sprinkled with lemon 
juice and salt, the chewy morsels are 
market-strolling fare of the highest 
order. (Via Ballaro between Piazza 
Ballaro and Piazza del Carmen.) 

B Egg Noodle Soup at Klong 
Toey Market, Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Some of the best Chinese food in the 
world is served in Bangkok, and at 
the city’s Klong Toey market there are 
dozens of stalls hawking Cantonese- 
style egg noodle soup: bowls brimming 
with wontons, greens, roast pork, and 
chicken broth. (Intersection of Rama 
IV and Narong Road.) 

□ Banana-cue at Puerto 
Princesa Market, Palawan, 
Philippines 

Th is island state in the southern 
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part of the Philippine archipelago 
is famous for its banana planta- 
tions, and the markets here all have 
someone selling what the locals call 
banana-cue. Midget bananas are 
rolled in coarse palm sugar, skewered, 
and plunged into hot oil until they’re 
caramelized. Think candy apple, but 
made with a banana. (Intersection of 
Malvar and Valencia streets.) 

□ Motes at the Ponchos Market, 
Otavalo, Ecuador 

Ponchos, the largest open-air market 
in South America, is a true farmers’ 
market. Here, animals of all kinds are 
sold and traded by a huge network of 
farms, slaughterhouses, and wholesal- 
ers of all types. Years ago, it grew to 
include a massive woolens and cloth 
mart, and after that came the pro- 
duce and food vendors. Everywhere 
you turn you will find cooks serving 
motes , hefty bowls of plump steamed 
corn kernels topped with generous 
portions of roast pork and finished 
with tidy squares of crispy pork skin 
and a fresh-tasting tomato-onion— 


cilantro salsa. A simple and perfect 
meal. (Intersection of Calle Sucre and 
Calle Salinas.) 

□ Mechoui at Djemaa el Fna 
Market, Marrakech, Morocco 

Known for its adjacent covered souk, 
Djemaa el Fna is a bustling main 
square where vendors hawk mechoui , 
whole lamb that is pit-roasted for 
almost half a day. Meat from the 
legs, ribs, shoulders, saddle, and head 
is pulled by hand, piled onto a paper 
napkin, and served with a mixture of 
cumin and salt. Teamed with a glass 
of mint tea, this might be my all-time 
favorite market meal. (Djemaa el Fna, 
Old Medina District.) 

□ Spicy Mentaiko at Noryangjin 
Fish Market, Seoul, South Korea 

After the Tsukiji wholesale market 
in Tokyo, this is Asia’s most famous 
seafood market, a giant Quonset hut- 
shaped building teeming with stalls 
selling every conceivable species of 
seafood. While shopping, I like to 
purchase an early lunch at one of the 


stalls offering mentaiko (salted, spicy 
pollack roe). Hawkers here sell dozens 
of varieties of this addictive and fishy 
snack, which has been adopted by the 
Japanese as one of their favorite foods. 
(Opposite Noryangjin Station.) 

S3 Tuna Oke-Oke at Maketi Fou 
Market, Apia, Upolu, Samoa 

Housing a greens market and an adja- 
cent seafood hall, the Maketi Fou on 
this small Pacific island is perhaps 
tops in my book for markets world- 
wide: it’s small enough to navigate 
easily but large enough never to be 
boring. To make the refreshing snack 
called oke-oke, local food vendors take 
fistfuls of just-caught tuna, dice it, 
and serve it cool and raw with lime, 
coconut milk, and fresh chiles. The 
cost: about 40 cents. Really. (Fuga- 
lei Street.) 

D Tamales and Tlayudas 
at Mercado de Abastos, 

Oaxaca, Mexico 

Excellent tamales and tlayudas — 
a crispy, pizzalike snack of whole 


tortillas topped with cheese, black 
beans, and roasted pork or chorizo — 
can be found all over this town, but 
head to the Abastos market for the best 
of the best. After a day spent watching 
mole grinders and cactus paddle pick- 
lers, you can regale yourself for a few 
pesos on the small batches of exquisite 
handmade tamales and tlayudas served 
up by the elderly Zapotec women who 
cook and sell them in the narrow side 
alleys of the market. (Ten blocks west of 
Oaxaca’s main square.) 

B Roasted Chicken at the 
Marche Bastille, Paris, France 

Walking the aisles of this riotous tented 
outdoor market ranks among life’s 
greatest pleasures. My last stop is always 
one of the small stalls offering roasted 
Bresse-Gauloise or Faverolle chickens, 
flavorful breeds, which are turned on 
a spit, the fatty drippings cascading 
onto a tray filled with slow-roasting 
carrots and potatoes. I am lucky if 1 
make it back to the flat with any bird 
left. (Boulevard Richard Lenoir betiveen 
rue Amelot and rue St. Sabin.) 
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(continued, from page 101) garlicky salt cod 
brandadc, marinated sardines, and beautiful 
platters of gravlax. And our butcher, Gilles 
Digle, and his wife, Severine, always have 
plenty of their signature saucisson aux olives , 
a fresh pork sausage studded with the meaty, 
wrinkled olives known as olives de Nyons. 

Although I’ve lived in Provence for 30 years 
now, I have never adopted the custom of tak- 
ing a break from cooking on Tuesdays. I can’t: 
I always end up buying far too much as I make 
my way from market stall to market stall. If 
I see a particularly alluring display of ripe 
heirloom tomatoes, I tell myself that there is 
always room for another batch of tomates pro- 
venfales. It’s a preparation that shows off the 
season’s crop to its best advantage: I begin by 
searing the tomatoes to seal in their juices, 
and then I set them aside in an earthenware 
baking dish. Next I deglaze the pan with vin- 
egar, reducing the cooking liquid to a tart, 
savory sauce that I’ll drizzle over the toma- 
toes before baking them until they are soft, 
luscious, and black around the edges. And 
since I’m in the kitchen anyway, I might as 
well bake a round of pompe al'huile, the olive 


oil brioche we favor in this part of France, for 
the next day’s breakfast. What better match 
for the seductive lavender honey I’ve picked 
up on my rounds, or one of the jams I’ve put 
up to preserve the fruits from previous mar- 
ket forays? 

A vegetable ragout is always on our menu 
this time of year (see page 108 for a recipe). 
It’s a perfect way to use up everything I haul 
away in my wicker shopping cart: purple- 
tipped poivrade artichokes, maybe, and some 
plump fava beans, last-of-the-season peas, and 
the year’s final crop of firm white asparagus. 
I like to make a sauce au pistou — a bright, 
fresh Provencal pesto — to add to the ragout, 
so I buy a giant flower pot of basilic marseil- 
lais, the sharp and peppery basil traditionally 
used to make the sauce. After sweating onions 
in a skillet until they become translucent, I 
add the artichokes, the fava beans, the aspara- 
gus, and some freshly shelled peas and simmer 
them in a cup or two of white wine for about 
ten minutes. That’s as long as it takes to soften 
the vegetables slightly, and the wine’s acidity 
works brilliantly to marry the varied flavors 
of into a coherent whole. Topped with a gen- 


erous dollop of sauce au pistou , this is summer 
on a plate. 

While I prepare the vegetable ragout, my 
husband sets to work on the lamb chops 
that Gilles Digle has sliced off for us in tiny 
single ribs (see page 112 for a recipe). He 
marinates them in a bright mixture of lemon 
juice, fruity green olive oil, and fresh lemon 
thyme, which will ensure that the delicate 
meat remains moist and succulent during 
cooking and will also prevent it from stick- 
ing to the grill. (We never salt the meat before 
cooking, as that would draw out its flavor- 
ful juices.) Then Walter grills the marinated 
lamb chops over sarments de vigne, clippings 
from grapevines that we grow on our prop- 
erty. No summertime meal in Provence would 
be complete without a glass of local rose — our 
favorite is the Tavel from Domaine de la Mor- 
doree, which is bracingly dry yet redolent of 
strawberries — or a lusty tapenade made from 
those meaty, salty olives de Nyons. As we sit 
down to eat, I am already thinking of next 
Tuesday. — Patricia Wells , author of 'We've 
Always Had Paris... And Provence (Harper- 
Collins, 2008) ^ 


GREAT MARKETS: SOUTHEAST ASIA 



Pasar Bolu Market, Rantepao, 
Sula wesi, Indonesia 


This market, on the island of Sulawesi, 
in central Indonesia, is liveliest on 
Sundays, when water buffalo trad- 
ers and their charges congregate on 
a nearby field. I like to walk around 
the perimeter of the old central build- 
ing, where vendors squat before bags 
of black, red, brown, and white rice 
and offer tastes of tuak (a frothy drink 
made of fermented palm tree sap). 
This is also where I first encountered 
some of the staple foods of the Toraja, 
the indigenous people who live in the 
region, including buab keluak, the pit 
of a pungent local seed. Fresh coffee 
beans and baje kacang, addictively 
good palm sugar balls studded with 
peanuts, make excellent takeaways. 


( One and a half miles northeast of the 
city center, Rantepao.) 

Muang Mai Market, Chiang 
Mai, Thailand 

The foods for sale at this huge, mostly 
outdoor emporium next to the Ping 
River give a clear picture of northern 
Thailand’s seasonal kitchen: dur- 
ing the rainy season (roughly from 
June through August), fleshy brown 
bet lorn mushrooms and bundles of 
foraged ferns dominate; drier weather 
brings lucuma, a starchy fruit that 
tastes like pumpkin, and ma kwaen, 
a relative of Sichuan peppercorn that 
spices up curries and northern-style 
salads. There are also fresh chiles, 
of course, and tubs of prepared curry 
paste, both of which are used to make 
khao soi, the city’s signature dish 
of coconut milk-based curry and 
deep-fried egg noodles (pictured 
above left). (On Wichayanond Road, 
next to the U.S. Consulate Building, 
Chiang Mai.) 

Pasar Baru Bukit 
Bintang 
Market, Kuala 
Lumpur, 

Malaysia 

Located a stone’s throw 
from Kuala Lumpur’s 




glitzy downtown, this mar- 
ket sells everything from 
half a dozen kinds of tofu 
to fresh fish and dragon- 
fruit (pictured below), 
but this open-air structure 
is also one of my all-time 
favorite street-food destina 
tions. Half of the market is a food 
court filled with hawkers. I usually start 
out with an iced coffee and grilled 
toast with coconut jam, and then 
move on to the stall selling laksa mee, 
a dry chicken curry served atop noo- 
dles. One of my most beloved market 
meals is a curious but delicious hybrid 
called a “Winson berger”: grilled 
pork, sliced cucumber, and sweet chile 
sauce on a bun. I also adore the old- 
style vegetarian dim sum, sold by a 
mobile vendor who has been a market 
fixture for decades. (Jalan Melawati, 
in downtown Kuala Lumpur.) 

Birth Tay Market, Ho Chi Minh 
City, Vietnam 

This courtyard-style building is 
the beating heart of Ho 
Chi Minh City’s China- 
town. The building 
houses stalls displaying 
a hodgepodge of goods: 
from melamine kitch- 
enware to dried shrimp, 


plump roasted cashews, 
and dried fruit. Behind the 
market lies Phan Van Khoe 
Street, a busy thoroughfare 
patrolled by vendors selling 
fresh fish, vegetables, and aro- 
matics. (Duong /bap Muoi street 
in District 6, Ho Chi Minis City.) 

Talat Pa Kham Market, 

Luang Prabang, Laos 


Situated in the middle of a penin- 
sula formed by the Mekong and Nam 
Khan rivers, this market showcases 
the bounty that fishermen pull from 
those waterways: fresh eels, fish grilled 
whole or cut into strips and sun-dried, 
kai pen (dried algae), and more. I 
also love to buy fresh herbs like holy 
basil (pictured above), and greens like 
peppery pakkat, a type of mustard, 
as well as bowls of curry or jack- 
fruit salad. This is also where I go 
to taste the northern Lao version 
of khao soi, which in this corner of 
Southeast Asia is typically a rice noo- 
dle soup enriched with a pork and 
tomato broth, and to buy a few bags 
of deep-fried, lime leaf-and-chile- 
spiked mushrooms to eat with an icy 
Laotian beer. (At the intersection of 
Chaophagnakang Road and Sipbay 
Road, Luang Prabang.) — Robyn 
Eckhardt, author of the blog eatingasia 
.typepad.com 
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Fly Africa’s Most Awarded Airline To The 
Award-Winning Winelands Of South Africa 



South African Airways makes it easier and more affordable than ever for 
you to experience the vacation of a lifetime. Jet off in style to South Africa 
on our daily non-stop flight from New York (JFK) or daily direct flight 
from Washington, D.C. (Dulles) and let South Africa provide you with a 
spectacular experience that will help your spirits soar! 

The Saveur Wine Safari Includes: 


• Round-trip economy class airfare from 
New York (JFK) or Washington, D.C. 
(Dulles) to Johannesburg and Cape Town 

• 5-star accommodations at Cape Grace 
Hotel in Cape Town, Le Quartier Frangais 
in Franschhoek and Hanglip Mountain 
Lodge in the Entabeni Safari Conservancy 

flysaavacations.com 


• Fuel surcharges 

• Regional flights within South Africa 

• 7 Breakfasts, 3 lunches, 2 dinners 

• Wine estate tours 

• Game drives 

• Meet & Greet upon arrival 

• Ground transfers 

• 1 - 888 - 722-4872 



South African Airways 

vacations 


Airfare • Accommodations • Customized Itineraries • Safaris • Packages • Groups 

* Prices are per person based on double occupancy accommodations and include fuel surcharges of $325. Government taxes, departure fees and September 11th Security Fee of 
approx. $1 45 are additional and payable prior to departure. Package prices are valid for travel Aug 1 5 - Oct 31 , 201 0 with the same itinerary available at higher prices during other 
travel periods. Prices are valid for new bookings only, subject to availability, may change without notice, and are not retroactive. Blackouts, peak period surcharges, cancellation 
charges, and other restrictions may apply. 
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APPETIZERS AND 
SIDE DISHES 

PANZANELLA 

( Bread and Tomato Salad) 

SERVES 10 

In her book Lidia's Italian Table (Wil- 
liam Morrow, 1998), Lidia Bastianich 
recommends making this rustic Ital- 
ian salad (pictured on page 96) 
with toasted country bread and ripe 
tomatoes. 

2 lbs. medium tomatoes, cored 
and cut into small wedges 

12 oz. country-style bread, torn 
into bite-size pieces and lightly 
toasted 

1 cup loosely packed baby 
arugula 

12 fresh basil leaves, torn 
Vs red onion, thinly sliced 
’/a cup extra-virgin olive oil 

3 tbsp. red wine vinegar 

2 cloves garlic, minced 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

In a large bowl, combine the toma- 
toes, bread, arugula, basil, and onions. 
In a small bowl, vigorously whisk 
together the oil, vinegar, and garlic; 
drizzle dressing over salad. Season 
generously with salt and pepper, toss 
to combine, and let sit for 10 minutes 
before serving. 


RAGOUT DE LEGUMES 
AU PISTOU 

(Vegetable Ragout with Pesto) 
SERVES 4 

Pairing pistou, an herb sauce made 
with fresh basil, with tender spring 
vegetables makes for a bright-tasting 
seasonal entree (pictured on page 101); 
the recipe comes from Patricia Wells at 
Home in Provence (Scribner, 1996). 

2 tbsp. lemon juice 

4 globe artichokes 

2 cups loosely packed basil 
leaves 

V> cup plus 3 tbsp. extra-virgin 
olive oil 

4 cloves garlic, minced, plus 8 
cloves peeled and left whole 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

1 medium onion, thinly sliced 

1 bouquet garni (3 sprigs each 
summer savory, thyme, and 
parsley, tied together with 
kitchen twine) 

*/« cup white wine 

2 plum tomatoes, peeled, cored, 
seeded, and roughly chopped 

1 lb. fresh peas in their pods, 
shelled and blanched, or 1 cup 
frozen peas, thawed 

1 lb. fava beans in their pods, 
shelled and blanched, skins 
removed 

20 asparagus tips, blanched 


Q Combine lemon juice and 6 cups 
water in a large bowl. Working with 
one artichoke at a time, place arti- 
choke on its side. Using a serrated 
knife, cut off leaves by making a 
crosswise cut about 1 ’/>" from where 
the stem meets the base; discard 
leaves. Cut away tough outer leaves 
remaining on artichoke’s base until 
you reach inner yellow leaves. Using 
a peeler, remove green outer layer 
from stem and base. Trim off bottom 
V*" of stem. Use a spoon to scoop out 
fuzzy choke from center of artichoke. 
Quarter trimmed artichoke; transfer 
to lemon water. Repeat with remain- 
ing artichokes. 

© To make the pistou, combine the 
basil, Vj cup olive oil, minced garlic, 
and salt and pepper in the bowl of a 
small food processor and process until 
smooth; set aside. 

© Drain artichokes. Heat remaining 
oil in a 12" skillet over medium heat; 
add the garlic cloves, onions, bouquet 
garni, and salt and pepper. Cover and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until the 
onions are soft, about 10 minutes. 
Add the artichokes, wine, tomatoes, 
and 'A cup water; cook, covered, until 
artichokes are tender, about 25 min- 
utes. Add the peas, fava beans, and 
asparagus and cook until tender, 
about 3 minutes; remove and discard 


the bouquet garni. To serve, divide 
mixture between four bowls, top each 
with a generous spoonful of pistou, and 
serve with crusty bread. 

ROASTED TOMATOES 

SERVES 6 

This preparation for sweet summer 
tomatoes can be served with slices of 
crusty baguette, or as a side dish with 
grilled fish or chicken. (The dish is pic- 
tured on page 47.) 

6 medium tomatoes 
6 cloves garlic, unpeeled and 
lightly crushed 
5 sprigs fresh thyme 
Vi cup extra-virgin olive oil 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

Heat oven to 425°. Place tomatoes, 
garlic, and thyme on a rimmed baking 
sheet and drizzle with oil; season with 
salt and pepper. Bake, brushing toma- 
toes occasionally with the oil, until 
tomatoes soften and their skins split, 
about 25 minutes. Transfer tomatoes, 
along with juices, to a serving dish and 
serve warm with crusty bread. 

SAMOSAS 

(Potato Dumplings with Tamarind Chutney) 
SERVES 6-8 

These savory snacks (pictured on 
page 79) are terrific paired with sweet 


HOW TO SHAPE AND FILL SAMOSAS 



Here's how to shape and fill the samosas described in the recipe above. O Work- 
ing with one dough ball at a time, use a rolling pin to flatten each ball into a 7" disk 
that's about V*" thick. Cut each disk across the middle to form two semicircles. 
Working with one semicircle at a time, position semicircle so that straight edge 
is closest to you. © Bring the two corners of the semicircle together so that they 
create a seam in the middle; moisten the seam with water and press the seam 
together to form a cone. © Gently grip the cone as you would an ice cream cone 


so that the open end is facing straight up. Place about 2 tbsp. of the potato filling 
inside the cone, pressing gently to fill the cavity. © Fold one side of the cone's rim 
over the filling and moisten outer surface of folded-over portion with a little water. 
Fold the other side of the cone's rim over the first and press gently to form a seal. 
© You should now have a dough triangle with a flat bottom where the dumpling 
was sealed. Place the dough triangle on a baking sheet. Repeat with remaining 
dough semicircles and potato filling. —Ben Mims 
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(see page 112 for a recipe). 
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and tart tamarind chutney. See page 
130 for hard-to-find ingredients. 

FOR THE TAMARIND CHUTNEY: 

5 oz. jaggery or brown sugar, 
broken into small chunks 

4 tbsp. tamarind concentrate 

1 tsp. ground cumin 

X A tsp. black salt (optional) 

Vs tsp. garam masala 
Vs tsp. hot paprika 

FOR THE SAMOSAS: 

3 cups flour 

6 tbsp. canola oil, plus more 
for frying 

Vs tsp. ajwain seeds (optional) 

Vs tsp. kosher salt, plus more to 
taste 

Vs tsp. nigella seeds (black onion 
seeds; optional) 

2 tsp. coriander seeds, crushed 
1 tsp. cumin seeds, crushed 

1 tsp. garam masala 
Vs tsp. ground turmeric 
Vs tsp. hot paprika 
1 Vs lbs. russet potatoes, peeled, 
cut into 1" cubes, and boiled 
until tender 
Vs cup frozen peas 

3 green Thai chiles, stemmed, 
seeded, and minced 

3 cloves garlic, minced 
1 medium onion, minced 
1 Vs tsp. fresh lemon juice 

Freshly ground black pepper, to 
taste 

©Make the chutney: Heat jaggery, 
tamarind, and 2 cups water in a 2-qt. 
saucepan over medium-high heat. 
Cook, stirring frequently, until jaggery 
and tamarind dissolve, 6-8 minutes. 
Pour liquid through a strainer into a 
bowl; discard solids. Return liquid to 
saucepan and stir in cumin, black salt, 
garam masala, and paprika; cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, about 5 minutes. 
Remove from heat a nd let cool to room 
temperature; set chutney aside. 

© Make the samosas: In a large bowl, 
stir together flour, 3 tbsp. oil, ajwain, 
salt, and nigella seeds. Add 1 cup cold 
water and stir until dough forms. 
Transfer dough to a work surface and 


knead until soft and pliable, about 3 
minutes. Cover dough with a damp 
cloth and let rest for 30 minutes. 

© Heat remaining oil in a 12" skillet 
over medium-high heat; add corian- 
der, cumin, garam masala, turmeric, 
and paprika and cook until fragrant, 
about 30 seconds. Add the potatoes, 
peas, chiles, garlic, and onions and 
cook until onions are soft, 5-6 min- 
utes. Remove pan from heat; transfer 
mixture to a medium bowl. Add lemon 
juice, season with pepper, and lightly 
mash, leaving some large chunks of 
potato intact. Set aside to cool. 

© Uncover dough, divide into 8 equal 
pieces, and form each piece into a ball. 
Follow the step-by-step i nstructions on 
page 108 for forming the samosas. 

© Pour oil into a 5-qt. saucepan to 
reach a depth of 2"; heat over medium- 
high heat until a deep-fry thermometer 
reads 360°. Working in batches, fry 
samosas, turning, until golden brown, 
4-5 minutes. Using a slotted spoon, 
transfer samosas to paper towels to let 
drain; repeat with remaining samosas. 
Serve with tamarind chutney. 

SOM TUM MAMUANG 

(Thai Green Mango Salad) 
SERVES 4-6 

This dish (pictured on page 72) is a 
refreshing adaptation of a more widely 
known version made with papaya. 

2 tbsp. small dried shrimp 
(optional; see page 130) 

8 red Thai chiles, stemmed, 
seeded, and julienned 

4 cloves garlic, minced 
'/s shallot, minced 

3 small, green unripe mangoes 
(about 1 V> lbs.), peeled and 
julienned (see page 130) 

18 green beans, trimmed and cut 
into 2" lengths 
14 grape tomatoes, halved 

3 tbsp. fish sauce 

2 tbsp. fresh lime juice 

4 tsp. palm sugar or brown sugar 

2 tbsp. roasted unsalted pea- 
nuts, chopped 


Using a mortar and pestle, pound 
shrimp until coarsely ground; transfer 
to a small bowl and set aside. Place the 
chiles, garlic, and shallots in the mor- 
tar and pound until bruised. Working 
in three batches, add mangoes and 
pound, using a spoon to combine, until 
softened slightly, 2-3 minutes. Trans- 
fer mixture to a large bowl. Add green 
beans and tomatoes to mortar and 
lightly pound them to extract juices; 
stir in fish sauce, lime juice, and sugar. 
Transfer to bowl with mango mixture. 
Toss to combine. Transfer to a serving 
bowl and garnish with crushed dried 
shrimp and peanuts. 

TABBOULEH 

SERVES 4-6 

Cinnamon and allspice add distinctive 
flavors to this version of the classic 
Middle Eastern parsley salad (pic- 
tured on page 94). The recipe comes 
from writer Anissa Helou, who tasted 
a tabbouleh like this one while explor- 
ing the markets of Damascus. 

3 tbsp. fine bulgur 

1 lb. ripe tomatoes, cored and 
minced 

3 ’/> cups minced flat-leaf parsley 
1 V* cups minced mint leaves 
'/» cup fresh lemon juice 

5 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
’/« tsp. ground allspice 
V* tsp. ground cinnamon 

4 scallions, thinly sliced 
crosswise 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

Combine bulgur and V» cup warm 
water in a bowl and let soak for 10 
minutes. Drain bulgur, rinse thor- 
oughly, and transfer to a large bowl 
along with remaining ingredients. Toss 
to combine; serve immediately. 

ZUPPA Dl VERDURE 
ALL’AGLIATA 

(Umbrian Vegetable Soup) 

SERVES 12 

Unlike in a classic minestrone, the veg- 
etables in this dish (pictured on page 
96) are cooked quickly to preserve 
their bright flavor. The recipe is based 


on one in Lidia Cooks from the Heart 
of Italy by Lidia Bastianich (Knopf, 
2009). 

V> cup packed basil leaves 
V it cup extra-virgin olive oil, plus 
more for drizzling 

2 tbsp. minced fresh flat-leaf 
parsley 

4 cloves garlic 

’/j medium onion, cut into chunks 

8 oz. red new potatoes, cut into 
Vi" cubes 

3 stalks celery, minced 

2 medium carrots, minced 

2 plum tomatoes, cored and 
minced 

Kosher salt, to taste 

3 oz. spinach, trimmed and 
rinsed (about 2 loosely packed 
cups) 

1 Vi cups canned cannellini beans, 
rinsed 

1 cup fresh or frozen green peas 
'A small head frisee, leaves cut 
into bite-size pieces (about 2 
cups) 

Freshly ground black pepper, to 
taste 

Freshly grated Grana Padano 
or Parmesan, for serving 

© Place half the basil, 2 tbsp. oil, 
parsley, garlic, and onions in the bowl 
of a food processor and process until 
slightly chunky. Heat remaining oil in 
an 8-qt. pot over medium-high heat 
and add herb-garlic mixture. Cook, 
stirring often, until no liquid remains, 
about 5 minutes. Add potatoes, cel- 
ery, carrots, and tomatoes. Cook, 
stirring often, until vegetables are 
golden brown, about 6 minutes. Add 
salt and 4 cups water and bring to 
a boil. Reduce heat to medium-low; 
cover and cook, stirring occasionally, 
until vegetables are tender, about 
20 minutes. 

© Stir in spinach, beans, peas, and fri- 
see and cook until greens are wilted 
and just tender, about 10 minutes; 
season with salt and pepper and stir 
in remaining basil. To serve, ladle 
soup into bowls, sprinkle with Grana 
Padano, and drizzle with oil. 
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MAIN COURSES 

BACON-WRAPPED BLUEFISH 

SERVES 4 

Fatty bluefish takes well to roasting 
and grilling. The dish is pictured on 
page 66. 

4 5-oz. skinless, boneless blue- 
fish filets 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
8-12 slices bacon 
8 sprigs thyme 

3 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 

Heat oven to 425°. Season bluefish 
lightly with salt and pepper. Wrap each 
bluefish filet crosswise with 2-3 strips 
bacon and tuck two sprigs thyme in 
between the bacon and each filet; 
set aside. Coat the bottom of a small 
baking dish with 1 tbsp. oil and place 
the filets in the dish. Drizzle fish with 
remaining olive oil. Bake until filets are 
cooked through and bacon is crispy, 
about 12 minutes. Set oven to broil to 
crisp bacon, if necessary. 

Pairing Note Try a fresh and acidic 
white, like the Doha Paula Estate Tor- 
rontes2009 ($14). 

GRILLED LOBSTER WITH 
CILANTRO-CHILE BUTTER 

SERVES 2-4 

Grilled lobster (pictured on page 109) 
is a popular dish in Boston, where 
shellfish from the Gloucester Seafood 
Display Auction is plentiful. 

4 oz. unsalted butter, softened 

3 tbsp. minced cilantro 

4 Fresno or Holland chiles, 
stemmed, seeded, and minced 

1 lime, zested and quartered 

2 2-lb. live lobsters 

V* cup extra-virgin olive oil 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

O In a small bowl, stir together but- 
ter, cilantro, chiles, and lime zest; set 
aside. Using a heavy cleaver, split each 
lobster in half lengthwise through its 


head and tail. Scoop out and discard 
the yellow-green innards and cut off 
the claws. Transfer the lobster halves, 
shell side down, to a baking sheet; 
crack the lobster claws and trans- 
fer them to the baking sheet. Drizzle 
lobster halves and claws with oil and 
season with salt and pepper. 

© Build a medium-hot fire in a charcoal 
grill or heat a gas grill to medium-high. 
(Alternatively, heat a 12" cast-iron grill 
pan over medium-high heat.) Place 


lobster halves (flesh side down) and 
claws on grill and cook for 5 minutes. 
Turn over lobster halves and claws and 
spread each with some of the cilan- 
tro-chile butter; continue cooking 
until cooked through, about 3 minutes 
more. Serve with lime wedges. 

HALEEM 

(Lamb and Lentil Stew) 

SERVES 6-8 

This is a popular dish (pictured on 
page 79) in Mumbai's Null Bazaar 
market district. See page 130 for hard- 
to-find ingredients. 

3 tbsp. canola oil 
1 lb. boneless lamb shoulder, cut 
into’/*" cubes 


1 tbsp. minced ginger 
6 cloves garlic, minced 
1 yellow onion, chopped 
4 Vj tsp. garam masala, plus more 
for garnish 

2 V» tsp. ground turmeric 
V* tsp. paprika 

3 green Thai chiles, minced 
1 plum tomato, chopped 

Kosher salt, to taste 
1 '/> cups wheat berries, soaked in 
water overnight and drained 

4 tbsp. urad dal (white split 


lentils) 

4 tbsp. yellow split peas 
Fried onions, for garnish 
Minced fresh cilantro, for 
garnish 

© Heat 2 tbsp. oil in a 5-qt. saucepan 
over medium-high heat. Add lamb, 
ginger, garlic, and onions; cook until 
browned, 5-6 minutes. Add garam 
masala, 1 tsp. turmeric, ’/> tsp. paprika, 
chiles, and tomatoes; cook for 3 min- 
utes. Add 3 cups water, and season 
with salt; bring to a boil. Reduce heat 
to medium-low; cover and cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, until meat is tender, 
about 1 ’/j hours. Set aside to let cool. 

© Meanwhile, heat remaining oil in a 


6-qt. saucepan over medium heat. Add 
remaining turmeric and paprika, wheat 
berries, dal, split peas, salt, and 10 cups 
water. Cook until wheat and lentils are 
tender, about 1 hour. Puree lentil mix- 
ture in a blender, and stir into meat 
mixture. Return saucepan to medium 
heat and cook until flavors meld, about 
10 minutes. (Stir in some more water 
to thin stew, if necessary.) Divide stew 
between bowls and garnish with garam 
masala, fried onions, and cilantro. 

L'AGNEAU GRILLE AU THYM 

(Lemon-Thyme Lamb Chops) 
SERVES 4 

The recipe for these lamb chops (pic- 
tured on page 101) comes from the 
book Patricia Wells at Home in Provence: 
Recipes Inspired by Her Farmhouse in 
France (Scribner, 1996). 

’/« cup extra-virgin olive oil 

3 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 

1 tbsp. fresh thyme leaves 

8 Vi" -thick lamb rib chops, 
frenched 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

In a shallow baking dish, toss olive oil, 
lemon juice, thyme, and lamb; cover 
with plastic wrap and let marinate at 
room temperature for 20 minutes. 
Build a medium-hot fire in a charcoal 
grill or heat a gas grill to medium-high. 
(Aternately, heat a 12" cast-iron skil- 
let over medium-high heat.) Season 
lamb chops with salt and pepper and 
cook, turning once, until browned and 
cooked to desired doneness, 2-3 min- 
utes per side for medium rare. 

MAGURO NO ZUKE 
DONBURI 

(Soy-Marinated Tuna) 

SERVES 4 

This Japanese preparation (pictured 
above) showcases the rich flavor of 
tuna, a fish traded in abundance at 
Tsukiji wholesale seafood market. See 
page 130 for hard-to-find ingredients. 

4 3-oz. pieces sashimi-grade 
yellowfin or bluefin tuna 

V* cup soy sauce 
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2 tbsp. sake 
2 tsp. mirin 

4 cups cooked sushi rice 
Thinly sliced pickled ginger, for 
garnish 

Finely chopped nori (seaweed), 
for garnish (optional) 

Thinly sliced shiso leaves, for 
garnish (optional) 

Thinly sliced cooked omelette, 
for garnish (optional) 

Wasabi paste, for serving 

O Bring a 4-qt. saucepan of water to 
a boil. Working with 1 piece of tuna 
at a time, submerge tuna in water 
for 5 seconds. Using a slotted spoon, 
immediately transfer tuna to a bowl 
of ice water and chill for 10 seconds. 
Remove and pat dry. Repeat with 
remaining tuna. Place tuna in a plastic 
bag; add soy sauce, sake, and mirin. 
Seal; let tuna marinate, turning once, 
at room temperature for 30 minutes. 

0 To serve, remove tuna from the 
bag, reserving marinade, and cut each 
piece into 6 slices. Place 1 cup rice onto 
4 serving bowls; top each serving with 
6 slices of tuna. Garnish with ginger, 
nori, shiso, and thinly sliced omelette. 
Drizzle with reserved marinade; serve 
with wasabi. 

NAVAJAS AL AJILLO 

(Razor Clams with Chiles and Garlic) 
SERVES 2-4 

Razor clams take well to quick- 
cooked preparations like this one, a 
popular order at Bar Pinoxto, a tapas 
counter in La Boqueria, Barcelona's cov- 
ered market. (The dish is pictured on 
page 104). 

5 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
4 cloves garlic, minced 

3-4 dried chiles de arbol, crumbled 

1 '/s lbs. razor clams, rinsed 

thoroughly 
% cup white wine 
1 Vs cups loosely packed flat-leaf 
parsley leaves, minced 
Kosher salt, to taste 

Heat oil, garlic, and chiles in a 12" skillet 
over medium heat. Cook, swirling pan 


occasionally, until garlic is pale golden 
brown, about 6 minutes. Increase heat 
to high, add razor clams and wine, and 
cook, covered, until clams are just 
cooked through, about 3 minutes. Add 
parsley and season with salt; toss razor 
clams to coat with sauce. Transfer 
clams to a serving platter and drizzle 
with remaining sauce. 

Pairing Note Cava (a sparkling wine), 
like the bright Juve y Camps Reserva 
de la Familia 2005 ($15), is a natural 
partner for this dish. 

PASTA WITH GRILLED 
ARTICHOKES 

SERVES 4 

Baby artichokes, dressed with olive 
oil and garlic, take center stage in this 
lemony dish (pictured on page 82). 

1 lb. (about 10) baby artichokes 
with stems, trimmed and 
halved lengthwise, tough outer 
leaves discarded 

Zest and juice of 1 lemon 
6 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
'A lb. spaghetti 
4 tbsp. unsalted butter 
V* tsp. crushed red chile flakes 
4 cloves garlic, minced 
V» cup freshly grated Parmesan 

2 tbsp. minced fresh parsley 

O Put artichokes, 2 tbsp. lemon juice, 
and 6 cups water in a 4-quart sauce- 
pan. Boil, reduce heat, and simmer until 
crisp-tender, about 5 minutes. Drain 
artichokes; transfer to a medium bowl; 
toss with 4 tbsp. oil and salt and pep- 
per. Heat a 12" grill pan over high heat. 
Place artichokes cut side down on grill 
pan and cook until tender, 6 minutes 
per side. Return grilled artichokes to 
the bowl and cover with plastic wrap; 
set aside. 

© Bring a large pot of salted water 
to a boil and add pasta; cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, until al dente, 6-7 
minutes. Drain pasta, reserving 1 cup 
pasta water; set aside. Heat remain- 
ing oil and 3 tbsp. butter in a 12” skillet 


over medium heat; add chile flakes 
and garlic and cook, stirring, until gar- 
lic is soft, 4-5 minutes. Add remaining 
lemon juice along with zest, cooked 
pasta, and ’/i cup Parmesan and toss 
together, adding reserved pasta water 
as needed to create a smooth sauce. 
Stir in remaining butter and parsley 
and season with salt and pepper. To 
serve, divide pasta evenly between 
four bowls and top with artichokes; 
garnish with Parmesan and parsley. 

Pairing Note This summer pasta dish 
goes well with rose, like the plummy 
Bastianich Rosato 2008 ($15). 

PORTUGUESE 
SEAFOOD STEW 

SERVES 6 

The recipe for this classic East Coast 
seafood dish (pictured on page 66) is 
an adaptation of one in Brooke Dojny's 
The New England Cookbook (Harvard 
Common Press, 1999). 

Kosher salt, to taste 

2 lbs. russet potatoes, peeled 
and cut into 2" chunks 

V* cup olive oil 

1 16-oz. can whole tomatoes, 
undrained, crushed by hand 

Vi tsp. crushed red chile flakes 

5 cloves garlic, minced 

2 medium yellow onions, roughly 
chopped 

2 bay leaves, broken in half 

1 medium green bell pepper, 
cored, seeded, and roughly 
chopped 

1 cup fish stock or bottled clam 
juice 

Vi cup dry white wine 

Freshly ground black pepper, to 
taste 

18 mussels, rinsed and debearded 

2 lbs. boneless, skinless haddock 
or cod filets, cut into 1 Vi" 
chunks 

3 tbsp. minced fresh cilantro 

3 tbsp. minced fresh parsley 

O Bring a large pot of salted water to 
a boil and add potatoes; cook, stirring 
occasionally, until tender, 12-15 min- 
utes. Drain and set aside. 


© Heat the oil in a 6-qt. pot over 
medium-high heat. Add tomatoes, 
chile flakes, garlic, onions, bay leaves, 
and peppers and cook, stirring often, 
until soft, about 12 minutes. Add fish 
stock, wine, and salt and pepper and 
cook, stirring occasionally, about 5 
minutes. Add mussels and cover pot; 
cook until mussels just begin to open, 

4- 5 minutes. Add fish and continue 
to cook, covered, until all mussels are 
opened and fish is cooked through, 

5- 6 minutes more. 

© To serve, transfer fish stew to a 
large serving bowl and sprinkle with 
half the parsley and cilantro. Place 
the potatoes in another serving dish, 
sprinkle with remaining cilantro and 
parsley, and serve alongside stew. 

ROAST PORK WITH 
SUMMER VEGETABLES 

SERVES 6-8 

Chef Peter Hoffman of Savoy, a New 
York City restaurant, serves roast 
pork shoulder with a garlicky cilan- 
tro sauce, roasted chiles, and market 
vegetables. (The dish is pictured on 
page 40.) 

FOR THE PORK: 

1 tbsp. coriander seeds 
1 Vi tsp. fennel seeds 

1 tsp. cumin seeds 

2 tbsp. smoked paprika 

2 tbsp. turbinado or light brown 
sugar 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

1 3-4-lb. piece trimmed, bone- 
less pork shoulder 

Kosher salt, to taste 
4 shallots, unpeeled and halved 
lengthwise 

2 tbsp. canola oil 

FOR THE HERB SAUCE: 

1 tsp. coriander seeds 
Vi tsp. cumin seeds 

1 green cardamom pod 
Vi cup minced cilantro 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

1 jalapeno, stemmed, seeded, 
and minced 

*/» cup extra-virgin olive oil 
Kosher salt, to taste 
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FOR THE VEGETABLES: 

2 large sweet potatoes 

4 tomatillos, peeled 

2 poblano peppers 

6 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 

5 cloves garlic 

Vi bunch broccoli rabe, trimmed 
and blanched until crisp-tender 

O Prepare the pork: Put coriander, 
fennel, and cumin in an 8" skillet over 
medium heat and cook, swirling pan 
occasionally, until seeds are toasted, 
about 5 minutes. Coarsely grind seeds 
in a spice grinder and transfer to a 
small bowl. Add paprika, sugar, and 
garlic and stir to combine. Put pork 
on a plate and season generously with 
salt. Rub pork with coriander mixture 
and cover with plastic wrap. Let sit at 
room temperature for at least 1 hour 
or refrigerate overnight. 

O Make the herb sauce: Put coriander, 
cumin, and cardamom in an 8" skillet 
over medium heat and cook, swirl- 
ing pan occasionally, until seeds are 
toasted, about 5 minutes. Finely grind 
seeds in a spice grinder and transfer 
to a medium bowl along with cilan- 
tro, garlic, and jalapehos. Using a fork, 
whisk in olive oil and season sauce 
with salt; cover with plastic wrap and 
set aside. 

O Roast the vegetables: Heat oven 
to 475°. Put sweet potatoes on a bak- 
ing sheet and bake, turning once, until 
tender, 40-50 minutes. Transfer to a 
plate; set aside. Increase heat to broil 
and arrange a rack 4" from heating 
element. Put tomatillos and pobla- 
nos on baking sheet and drizzle with 2 
tbsp. olive oil. Broil, turning once, until 
charred and tender, about 10 min- 
utes. Transfer tomatillos to plate with 
sweet potatoes and transfer pobla- 
nos to a bowl. Cover bowl with plastic 
wrap and set aside for 15 minutes. Peel 
poblanos, discarding seeds and stems, 
and tear poblanos into 1 /* "-wide strips; 
set aside. 

©Heat remaining olive oil in a 12” 
skillet over medium heat. Add gar- 
lic and cook, turning occasionally, 


until golden brown, about 5 minutes. 
Increase heat to medium-high and add 
broccoli rabe; cook, stirring occasion- 
ally, until hot, about 3 minutes. Season 
with salt and remove pan from heat; 
set aside. 

© Reduce oven to 350°. Heat canola oil 
in a 12" cast-iron skillet over medium- 
high heat. Add pork and cook, turning, 
until browned on all sides, about 4 
minutes. Place shallots cut side down 
under pork. Transfer skillet to oven 
and cook until an instant-read ther- 
mometer inserted into thickest part 
of pork reads 125°, 30-50 minutes. 
Transfer pork and shallots to a cutting 
board and let rest for 15 minutes. To 
serve, slice pork thinly and transfer to 
a platter along with shallots. Cut sweet 
potatoes into small pieces and halve 
tomatillos. Transfer potatoes, toma- 
tillos, poblanos, and broccoli rabe to 
platter. Spoon sauce over pork. 

TORTA AL TESTO 

(Umbrian Flat Bread Sandwiches) 
SERVES 4-6 

These simple broccoli rabe-sausage 
sandwiches (pictured on page 96) are 
a favorite postmarket lunch of cook 
and author Lidia Bastianich. 

1 tsp. active dry yeast 
1 s /« cups all-purpose flour 
1 tsp. kosher salt 
7 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil, plus 
more for drizzling 
4 cloves garlic, smashed 
Vi tsp. crushed red chile flakes 
4 cups chopped blanched 
broccoli rabe 

VA lbs. cooked pork sausages 

Freshly ground black pepper, to 
taste 

© In a small bowl, stir together yeast 
and 10 tbsp. water heated to 115°; let sit 
until foamy, about 10 minutes. Com- 
bine flour and salt in a food processor; 
pulse to blend. Add 1 tbsp. olive oil to 
yeast mixture and, with food processor 
running, pour in yeast mixture. Process 
until a dough forms. Transfer dough to 
a lightly floured surface; knead for 6 
minutes. Form dough into a ball; trans- 
fer to a large oiled bowl. Cover bowl 


with plastic wrap; let dough rise until 
doubled in size, about I’/j hours. 

© Punch the dough down; divide in 
half. Lightly flour one piece of dough 
and, using a rolling pin, roll into a 9" 
disk. Place disk on a floured baking 
sheet. Repeat with remaining dough. 
Cover dough with a damp towel; let 
sit for 15 minutes. Heat a 12" cast-iron 
skillet over medium heat. Working in 2 
batches, cook each dough disk, flipping 
occasionally, until light brown, about 
10 minutes. 

© Heat 3 tbsp. olive oil in a 12" skillet 
over medium-high heat. Add garlic and 
chile flakes; cook, stirring, until golden 
brown, about 3 minutes. Add broccoli 
rabe and cook until hot, about 3 min- 
utes; transfer to plate. Return skillet to 
medium-high heat and add remaining 
oil. Add sausages; cook, turning, until 
browned, about 5 minutes. Halve sau- 
sages lengthwise. 

© Slice each flat bread in half hori- 
zontally to create two rounds; arrange 
broccoli rabe and sausages on bot- 
tom half of bread, drizzle with a little 
oil, and top with other half. Cut sand- 
wiches into 8 wedges and serve. 

Pairing Note The smoky La Mozza I 
Perazzi Morellino di Scansano 2006 
($16) is delicious with this torta. 

YANKEE FISH CAKES 

SERVES 4-6 

These lemon-and-dill-flavored fish 
cakes (pictured on page 66) are a favor- 
ite of northeastern Massachusetts. 

9 tbsp. unsalted butter 

1 medium yellow onion, roughly 
chopped 

1 rib celery, roughly chopped 

1 lb. boneless, skinless haddock 
or cod, cut into 4 large pieces 

V» cup heavy cream 
1 '/> cups dried bread crumbs 

3 tbsp. mayonnaise 

2 tbsp. minced fresh dill 

1 tbsp. Dijon mustard 

1 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 

1 tbsp. minced dill pickle 


1 tsp. lemon zest 
'A tsp. Tabasco 

1 egg 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
Vi cup yellow cornmeal 

© Heat 3 tbsp. butter in a 12" skillet 
over medium heat. Add onions and 
celery and cook, stirring, until soft, 5-6 
minutes. Add fish and cream and bring 
to a boil over medium-high heat. Cook, 
covered, until fish is cooked through, 
6-8 minutes. Let mixture cool for 15 
minutes. Flake fish in the skillet with 
a fork, then transfer mixture to a large 
bowl. Add bread crumbs, mayonnaise, 
dill, mustard, lemon juice, pickles, zest. 
Tabasco, egg, and salt and pepper. 
Toss mixture together until well com- 
bined. Shape fish mixture into twelve 
'/a"-thick patties. Dredge each patty in 
cornmeal; set aside in refrigerator for 
30 minutes on a parchment paper- 
lined baking sheet. 

© Heat 3 tbsp. butter in a 12" skil- 
let over medium heat; add 6 patties 
to the skillet and cook, turning once, 
until golden, 8-10 minutes. Wipe out 
skillet; repeat with remaining butter 
and fish cakes. 

Pairing Note Enjoy these fish cakes 
with a hoppy, herbal lager like the Vic- 
tory Prima Pils ($12.75 for a 12-ounce 
bottle). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MOROCCAN MINT TEA 

SERVES 4-6 

Mint tea (pictured on page 44) is 
served throughout North Africa. 

2 tbsp. Chinese gunpowder tea 
or green tea 

16 lumps sugar or ’/» cup 
granulated sugar 

1 bunch mint, stems discarded 
(about 25 sprigs) 

Place tea, sugar, mint, and 4 cups boil- 
ing water in a teapot and stir until sugar 
dissolves; let sit for 10 minutes. To 
serve, strain tea into serving glasses. 
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CORN RELISH 

MAKES ABOUT 2 QUARTS 
This bright-tasting relish (pictured on 
page 76) is one of our favorite uses for 
summer corn. 

4 cups fresh corn kernels 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

1 small red onion, minced 

1 jalapeno, stemmed, seeded, 
and minced 

Vi green bell pepper, cored, 
seeded, and minced 
Vi red bell pepper, cored, seeded, 
and minced 

2 cups apple cider vinegar 

3 tbsp. dark brown sugar 

1 tbsp. kosher salt 

Vi tsp. dried mustard powder 
Vi tsp. ground turmeric 
Juice of 1 lime 

Combine corn, garlic, onions, jalape- 
hos, and peppers in a bowl. Divide 
corn mixture evenly between 2 one- 
quart glass jars with tight-fitting lids. 
Combine vinegar, sugar, salt, mus- 
tard, turmeric, and 1 cup water in a 
4-qt. saucepan. Bring to a boil over 
high heat; stir until sugar and salt dis- 
solve. Remove pan from heat; stir in 
lime juice. Pour vinegar mixture over 
corn; seal jars. Let cool. Refrigerate for 
up to 2 weeks. 

FOUGASSE 

(Provencal Bread with Olives and Herbs) 
MAKES 5 LOAVES 

The recipe for this bread (pictured on 
page 101), sold as a market specialty 
in the south of France, comes from 
author Patricia Wells. See page 125 for 
step-by-step instructions for shaping 
the loaves. 

1 tsp. active dry yeast 

1 tsp. sugar 
4 Vs cups flour 

2 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil, plus 
more for brushing loaves 

1 tsp. kosher salt 
Cornmeal, for dusting 

Vi cup minced kalamata olives 
’/» cup minced green olives 

2 tbsp. minced fresh parsley 

2 tbsp. minced fresh thyme 


1 tbsp. minced fresh rosemary 
Sea salt and cracked black 
pepper, to taste 

O In a large bowl, stir together yeast, 
sugar, and 1 Vi cups water heated to 
115°; let sit until foamy, 10 minutes. 
Stir in flour, oil, and salt and mix until 
a dough forms. Transfer dough to a 
lightly floured surface. Knead for 6 
minutes. Cover with a damp towel; let 
sit until doubled in size, 1 ’/i hours. 

© Heat oven to 500°. Divide dough 
into 5 equal pieces. Working with one 
dough piece at a time, roll into a rough 
8" x 5" triangle. Transfer rectangle to 
a cornmeal-dusted, parchment paper- 
lined baking sheet. Using a sharp 
knife, cut three lengthwise parallel 
slashes in middle of dough and one 
small slash below and parallel to mid- 
dle large slash. Spread slashes apart 
with your fingers. Cover with a damp 
towel; let rest until puffed, about 30 
minutes. Combine olives and herbs 
in a bowl. Lightly brush each dough 
piece with oil; sprinkle with olive mix- 
ture and season with salt and pepper. 
Bake, one at a time, until golden 
brown, about 15 minutes each. 

HUNGARIAN SOUR 
CHERRY CAKE 

SERVES 12 

Sour cherries grow abundantly in Hun- 
gary and are a staple in the country’s 
markets in summer. This cake (pic- 
tured on page 100) is typically served 
with coffee for breakfast. 

2 lbs. pitted fresh sour cherries 
or frozen and thawed sour 
cherries (see page 130 for a 
source) 

V* cup flour, plus more for pan 
16 tbsp. unsalted butter, softened, 
plus more for pan 
I’/s cups sugar 

3 tbsp. kirsch or brandy 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 

1 egg 

2V* cups whole wheat flour 
1 tbsp. baking powder 
*/♦ tsp. kosher salt 
1 cup milk 


Heat oven to 400°. Toss cherries with 
V* cup flour in a bowl; set aside. Grease 
a 13" x 18" x 1” baking sheet with but- 
ter and dust with flour; set aside. In a 
large bowl, beat together butter, sugar, 
kirsch, and vanilla with a hand mixer 
on medium speed until pale and fluffy. 
Add egg; beat until incorporated. In a 
medium bowl, whisk together whole 
wheat flour, baking powder, and salt. 
With the mixer running on low speed, 
alternately add flour mixture and milk 
in 3 batches to make a batter. Spoon 
batter onto reserved baking sheet 
and smooth evenly. Sprinkle cherries 
over the top. Bake until cake is golden 
brown, 45-50 minutes. Let cake cool 
30 minutes, then cut into 12 squares. 

KYURI ZUKE 

(Japanese Pickled Cucumbers) 
MAKES ABOUT 3 CUPS 
The recipe for this pickle (pictured on 
page 76) is a version of one described 
in The Folk Art of Japanese Coun- 
try Cooking by Gaku Homma (North 
Atlantic Books, 1991). 

3 Japanese cucumbers or 6 
kirbys, halved lengthwise, 
seeds removed 

'/» cup dried wakame (seaweed), 
soaked in water for 10 minutes, 
roughly chopped 
(see page 130) 

3 tbsp. soy sauce 
1 tbsp. rice vinegar 
1 small carrot, grated 

Break cucumbers by hand into small 
bite-size pieces; toss in a large bowl 
with wakame, soy sauce, vinegar, 
and carrots. Continue tossing until 
cucumbers release some of their liq- 
uid, 2-3 minutes. Cover with plastic 
wrap and refrigerate for 15 minutes; 
serve chilled. 

PICKLED TOMATOES 

MAKES ABOUT 2 QUARTS 
Whole pickled tomatoes (pictured 
on page 76) are a perennial favorite 
in Russia. 

1 tsp. whole black peppercorns 
6-8 small vine-ripened tomatoes 


8 small jarred pepperoncini 
4 small fresh bay leaves 
4 sprigs fresh dill, stemmed 

2 cloves garlic, thinly sliced 
1 cup red wine vinegar 

2 ’/> tbsp. kosher salt 
1 tbsp. sugar 

Combine peppercorns, tomatoes, pep- 
peroncini, bay leaves, dill, and garlic in 
a 2-qt. glass jar with a tight-fitting lid. 
Bring vinegar, salt, sugar, and 1 V* cups 
water to a boil in a saucepan; stir until 
salt and sugar dissolve. Pour vinegar 
mixture over tomatoes. Seal jar; let 
cool. Refrigerate for up to 2 weeks. 

SHOPSIN'S PUMPKIN 
PANCAKES 

SERVES 8 

Chef Kenny Shopsin serves this pop- 
ular breakfast dish (pictured on page 
19) at his much-loved namesake res- 
taurant in New York City's Essex 
Street Market. 

1 */* cups flour 

3 tbsp. sugar 

1 tbsp. ground cinnamon 

2 tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. ground cloves 
1 tsp. ground ginger 

Vi tsp. kosher salt 
V* tsp. ground allspice 
1 cup canned pumpkin puree 

1 cup heavy cream 
Vi cup milk 

2 eggs, lightly beaten 
6 tbsp. canola oil 

Butter and maple syrup, for 
serving 

In a bowl, whisk together flour, sugar, 
cinnamon, baking powder, cloves, 
ginger, salt, and allspice. Add pump- 
kin, cream, milk, and eggs; whisk until 
smooth. Heat 1 tbsp. oil in a 12" non- 
stick skillet over medium-high heat. 
Using a %-cup measuring cup, pour 
batter into skillet to make three 3" 
pancakes. Cook until bubbles begin 
to form on the edges, 1-2 minutes. Flip 
and cook until done, 1-2 minutes more. 
Repeat with remaining oil and pancake 
batter. Serve pancakes hot with but- 
ter and syrup. 
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SECRETS of 
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COCKTAIL 


of the COCKTAIL 

N OW IN ITS 8™ YEAR, THE TALES OF THE COCKTAIL EVENT IN NEW ORLEANS 
BRINGS TOGETHER THE BEST AND BRIGHTEST OF THE COCKTAIL COMMUNITY — 

AWARD-WINNING MIXOLOGISTS, AUTHORS, BARTENDERS, AND CHEFS FOR A 

CELEBRATION OF THE ARTISTRY OF DRINK MAKING. IF YOU CAN’T JOIN US FOR THE FESTIVITIES IN 



r = V I S I T = N 

SAVEUR.COM/TOTC 
FOR ADDITIONAL RECIPES 
EVENT HIGHLIGHTS, 


JULY, YOU CAN STILL BE PART OF THE EVENT. TURN THE PAGE TO LEARN ABOUT OUR FEATURED 
SPIRITS, WITH MAKE-AT-HOME RECIPES CREATED BY TOP MIXOLOGISTS AND BEHIND-THE-BOTTLE 
HISTORIES OF SOME OF THE FINEST BRANDS ON THE MARKET. 




he 20 1 0 SAVEUR Bartender s Grab Bag Sweepstakes sponsored by SAVF.UR Magazine, is open to residents of the 50 United States and the District of Columbia, ages 2 1 and up. 
No purchase necessary; void where prohibited by law. To enter and for complete Official Rules, visit www.savcur.com/talcsofthccocktail/rulcs between 5/6/10 and 7/31/10. 
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TALES OF THE COCKTAI L 



The HEART of Cocktails 


D istilled more than 160 years ago by the Cointreau family in Angers in the heart of 
France’s Loire Valley, Cointreau is the world’s original triple-sec and finest orange 
liqueur. Cointreau is made from 100% natural ingredients and a meticulous selection 
OF BITTER AND SWEET ORANGE PEELS, FOLLOWING A SECRET RECIPE THAT REMAINS UNCHANGED TO THIS DAY. 

In the 1920s, the French orange liqueur crossed the Atlantic Ocean to bring its delicious aromas to the 

TRENDIEST AMERICAN BARS. SINCE THEN, COINTREAU BECAME A PILLAR OF AMERICAN COCKTAIL CULTURE. 


Cointreau is the founding inspiration behind the creation of some of the world’s favorite cocktails. Mixing Cointreau with freshly squeezed 
lemon or lime juice and another spirit provides all the essential architecture necessary for a great cocktail. This winning formula has inspired 
gifted mixologists throughout Cointreau’s long history, and given rise to classic cocktails such as the Margarita, the Cosmopolitan, the Sidecar, 
and the White Lady. All of these factors contribute to Cointreau’s enormous popularity with drink fans and professional tasting critics alike. 


THE FOUNDING OF FOUR LEGENDS 


MARGARITA 

MAKES 1 COCKTAIL 

Created in Acapulco in 
1948 when Margarita Sames 
mixed fresh lime juice with her 
favorite spirits: Cointreau 
and tequila. 

1 oz. Cointreau 

2 oz. Tequila 

% oz. Fresh lime juice 

Shake with ice and strain into 
a salt-rimmed margarita glass. 
Garnish with a lime wedge. 


COSMOPOLITAN 

MAKES 1 COCKTAIL 

Invented in the early 1 990s, 
the " Cosmo " gained fame 
when four women in a New 
York TV show claimed it as 
their favorite cocktail. 

1 oz. Cointreau 
1 Vi oz. Vodka 
% oz. Fresh lime juice 
1 oz. Cranberry juice 

Shake with ice and strain into 
a martini glass. Garnish with a 
lemon twist. 


SIDECAR 

MAKES 1 COCKTAIL 

Created in 1 923 by Franck 
Meier, chief barman at the Rilz 
Paris, using Cointreau and 
Remy Martin ® cognac. 

1 oz. Cointreau 
1 Vi oz. Remy Martin 
V.S.O.P cognac 
Vi oz. Fresh lemon juice 

Shake with ice and strain into 
a sugar-rimmed martini glass. 
Garnish with a lemon wedge. 


WHITE LADY 

MAKES 1 COCKTAIL 

Legend has it, the White lady 
was first invented in London in 
1 91 9 as a tribute to Dutch-born 
actress Mata Hari. 

1 oz. Cointreau 

2 oz. Gin 

% oz. Fresh lemon juice 

Shake with ice and strain into a 
martini glass. 


EXPERTS AGREE: “I love Cointreau and believe it to be the finest liqueur of any type in the world. 
Orange has never tasted SO good.” — F. PAUL PACULT, America's foremost expert in distilled spirits 

In April 20 1 0, Cointreau was rated “Excellent, Highly Recommended — 92 points” at the Ultimate Spirits Challenge and 
received the Chairman’s Trophy for the best orange liqueur to be used in both the Margarita and the Cosmopolitan. 



ENTER TO WIN! 

for a CHANCE TO WIN A VINTAGE COINTREAU 
BACCARAT SHAKER, visit: SAV EUR.COM/TOTC 


Explore the many satisfying sides of Cointreau 
in your favorite drinks at COINTREAU.COM 
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One part Cointreau! 

Four legendary cocktails. 
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A Spirited 

ORIGINAL 


T ito’s Handmade Vodka is a big-as-Texas bona fide success story: a pure premium 

VODKA THAT OWES ITS POPULARITY NOT TO A FANCY LABEL OR SLICK AD CAMPAIGN, BUT 
TO THE GENUINE QUALITY OF THE PRODUCT AND THE LOYALTY OF ITS FANS. 



In a micro-distillery on the outskirts of Austin, founder and master distiller Tito Beveridge 
leads a small team of dedicated craftspeople who follow traditions once reserved for making 
the world’s best single malt Scotches and cognacs. Made from yellow corn instead of wheat 
or potatoes, every batch of Tito’s Handmade Vodka starts in an old-fashioned pot still, and is 
distilled six times. This careful, hands-on process creates vodka that is exceptionally clean and 
smooth, with a subtly sweet aftertaste. 


FI a v o r Infu $ io n T A S T E TEST 


Tito thinks you have what it takes to be your 
own accomplished master of flavor infusion. 
In fact, he’s so sure you will be inspired by the 
fresh flavor combinations you are able to create 
at home, you’ll never to reach for a store-bought 
flavor-infused vodka again. 

Go to TITOSVODKA.COM/INFUSE for video 
walkthroughs hosted by Tito and master mix- 
ologist Russell Davis. Download the recipes and 
follow along as they demonstrate flavor infu- 
sions you can create at home: Peach & Ginger, 
Cherry, Orange Chai Tea, and Lemon & Jala- 
peno. Or create your own flavor combinations 
using handy tools like Tito’s Infusion Jar. 




a WINNING SPIRIT 


In addition to accolades from the San Francisco World Spirits Competition 
and Spirit Journal, Tito’s enjoys an enthusiastic following and steady 
word-of-mouth testimonials. The brand continues to rack up legions of 
new ambassadors happy to extol the virtues of this true Texas original. 


MOCKINGBIRD’S 

GARDEN 

MAKES 1 COCKTAIL 


With Tito's Handmade Vodka as the base, 
this is the perfect summer cocktail — light, crisp, 
and sweetly aromatic. The vermouth cuts the 
sweetness of the flower-based liqueurs and the 
dash of bitters adds a nice depth of flavor. 
Created by mixologist Danielle Crouch. 

2 oz. Tito's Handmade Vodka 
V 2 oz. dry vermouth 
Vi oz. elderflower liqueur, such as 
St-Germain 

Vi oz. creme de violette 
Dash lavender bitters 

In a mixing glass, combine all ingredients. Stir 
and strain into a cocktail glass. Garnish with 
a lemon twist. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiii 


ENTER TO WIN! 

FOR A CHANCE TO WIN A BASKETFUL 
OF TITO’S PRIZES— TASTERS’ SHIRTS, 
BARWARE, BELT BUCKLES, AND MORE- 
VISIT: SAVEUR.COM/TOTC 

iiimiiiimiiiimiiiMiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 


CsF* For more information about Tito’s 
Handmade Vodka and where to 
find a distributor nearest you, 
visit TITOSVODKA.COM 
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HANDMADE VODKA 


Ketel One 

HOLLAND 

Grey Goose 

FRANCE 

Belvedere 

POLAND 

Absolut 

SWEDEN 
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HANDMADE VODKA 


Unanimous Double 
Gold Winner!!! 

World Spirits Competition 


‘America’s first craft 


Jail sippin’ vodka” 

Wall Street Journal 


Spirit Journal 


‘‘Smooth, I mean 
really smooth!” 

CNN 


Wim EnJtAuAi/iAt RATINGS 

SCORE OUT OF 100 POINTS 


My American Handmade Vodka 

beats the giant "imports" every day. 
That's because I distill it six times in 
old-fashioned pot stills I built myself 
and taste test every batch to make 
sure you get only the best. 

Try Americanl 


TITO BEVERIDGE 

Founder and Master Distiller 


AMERICAN PASSION IS ALIVE AND WELL 

TitosVodka.com 


Handcrafted to be savored responsibly. 

As a distilled spirit, Tito's is GLUTEN-FREE. Distilled and bottled by Fifth Generation, Inc. Austin, Texas. 40% alcohol by volume. ©2010 Tito's Handmade Vodka. 






Culina, Modern Italian | Four Seasons Hotel Los Angeles at Beverly Hills 
300 South Doheny Drive, Los Angeles CA 90048 
310.800.4000 | culinarestaurant.com 
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IN THE SAVEUR 

KITCHEN 


Discj^tries and Techniques from Our Favorite Room in the House » Edited by Todd Coleman 



Gone Green 


I S THERE ANY FRUIT finer 
than a juicy, ripe mango? Until 
recently I would have said no. But 
then our assistant kitchen director, 
Ben Mims, handed me a slice of an 
unripe mango that he was chop- 
ping up for a Thai green mango 
salad (a recipe for which appears 
on page 110). I had never eaten a 
mango that was anything but yel- 
low-skinned, soft, and dripping 
with juice. The mangoes Ben was 


chopping, by contrast, were firm 
and forest green, with a crisp, whit- 
ish-green flesh, almost like that of 
a Granny Smith apple. I took a 
bite: the fruit had a mild, tart fla- 
vor that was instantly addictive. 
After that first taste, I started look- 
ing around for places to buy green 
mangoes and found they are avail- 
able in many Asian produce stores. 
I also discovered that green man- 
goes will retain their green color 


and firmness if stored in the fridge, 
for as long as three weeks. (Left at 
room temperature for more than 
a few days, a green mango, which 
has been picked before it has rip- 
ened on the branch, will go bad.) 
Unripe mango is treated more like 
a vegetable than a fruit in South 
Asia and Southeast Asia. It is used 
in savory dishes and tart salads, 
like the one Ben was making; it is 
cooked in rich, coconut-based cur- 


ries with shrimp, fish, or pork; it 
goes into dais with green vegeta- 
bles like spinach; it is pickled in 
a variety of ways, sometimes with 
the addition of chiles; and — my 
favorite preparation so far — it is 
simply sliced raw and sprinkled 
with a mixture of salt, sugar, and 
chile powder for a sour, sweet, and 
spicy treat. (See the pantry, 
page 130, for a source for green 
mangoes.) — Georgia Freedman 
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Save 

Time 

24/7 CUSTOMER CARE 


Change Your Address 

Check Your Account Status 

Replace Missing Issues 

Renew, Give a Gift, or 
Pay a Bill 

Just log on to 
saveur.com/cs 

or call 386-447-2592 


JOIN THE 

/ 

READER pa/te/ 

We want to hear your ideas 
and opinions about food 
and saveur, so join our 
exclusive panel. 

Visit US at SAVEUR.COM/PANEL 
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The Right Spot 


D uring the testing of the recipes 
in this issue, the saveur kitchen was 
bursting with fresh market produce. There 
were greens, herbs, fruits, and vegetables 
everywhere — and not, it turned out, always 
in the right place. For example, we’d bought 
a few fistfuls of fragrant basil at the nearby 
Union Square Greenmarket and unthinkingly 
stuck them into our fridge’s crisper drawer. 
Just a day later, when I went to pull the basil 
out, half the leaves had wilted and blackened. 
T’d assumed the fridge would be a perfectly 
good place to keep a fresh herb. It turns out 
that basil is easily injured by cold but does just 
fine at room temperature for up to a week if 
you stick the stems in a jar of water. “They’ll 
eventually root and grow if the basil hasn’t 
previously been chilled,” said Michael Reid, 
a professor in the Department of Plant Sci- 
ences at the University of California at Davis, 
when I sought his advice on the matter. So, 


what kinds of seasonal produce should be 
stored in the refrigerator? Green beans and 
celery, to name two, Reid said. Store them 
in a tightly sealed plastic bag to retain their 
moisture, and they’ll keep for several weeks. 
The same goes for artichokes and broccoli, 
with a couple of caveats: both keep well in 
the crisper, but because their flesh is more 
prone to moisture damage than that of green 
beans, those vegetables need to be kept in a 
perforated plastic bag or breathable container. 
What’s more, artichokes and broccoli, like 
many vegetables, are also picky about their 
neighbors, Reid told me: store them away 
from apples, pears, peaches, and other fruits 
that emit ethylene, a naturally occurring gas 
that accelerates spoilage in some produce. The 
most surprising thing I learned from Reid? 
Avocados, which I’d always religiously kept 
out of the fridge, do just fine there for several 
days after they’ve ripened. — Hunter Lewis 
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Shaping Fougasse 


The Provencal flat bread known as fougasse (pictured on page 101) is a crust lover's dream: it’s flattened 
and scored, which maximizes the surface area that gets exposed to direct heat but still leaves plenty 
of room for toppings, such as olives, herbs, sea salt, and cracked pepper. Here's how to form the dough 
(the full recipe appears on page 116). —Ben Mims 


O Once the dough has risen, uncover it and trans- 
fer it to a floured work surface. Flatten it with your 
hands into a thick disk and divide the disk into 5 
equal-size wedges. 


Q Roll out each dough wedge into an 8" x 5" tri- 
angle about 1/4" thick. Place each triangle on 
a baking sheet lined with parchment paper and 
lightly dusted with cornmeal. 


© Make three lengthwise slashes in each triangle, 
as well as one smaller slash below the middle slash. 
Gently pull apart gaps. Cover dough with a damp 
towel; let sit 30 minutes. 


© Uncover each dough piece. Sprinkle the dough 
with toppings, taking care to distribute them 
evenly and to avoid the gaps. Place baking sheet 
in the oven and bake. 


Easy Squeezing We had to juice a lot of 

lemons and limes while testing the recipes for this issue, includ- 
ing the one for tabbouleh that's pictured on page 94. That recipe 
calls for plenty of fresh lemon juice; unfortunately, the only lem- 
ons in our kitchen had been sitting in the fridge for days. I knew 
that a cold lime or lemon doesn't yield juice as readily as a room- 
temperature one, because cold makes the fruit's cell membranes 
more rigid. After breaking a sweat getting juice out of a few of those 
chilled lemons, I had an idea. I popped one into the microwave 
for 10 or 12 seconds. Bingo: the zapped lemon gave up its juice 
much more easily than a cold one. —H.L. 


saveur TRAVEL 
ADVISORY BOARD 

exclusively Virtuoso 

DISCOVER WHERE THEY’VE BEEN . . . 
Our board members travel every inch of the globe 
to bring you the best in culinary destinations. 
Here, we highlight some of their most recent trips: 

Sail the Caribbean, snorkel, 
dive, hike rainforests, dine 
splendidly, and cook, as 
ROS CHELOUCHE did on 
the Royal Clipper adventure 
cruise from Barbados to lies 
des Saintes. 




After a short trip to Italy 
recently, PHYLISS BRASSEY 
returned home with delicious 
recipes from Mamma Agata’s, 
a premier Amalfi Coast 
cooking school. 



On a recent trip to 
Australia and New Zealand, 
CAROL ROCHLIN visited 
world-class wineries, farmers' 
markets, and regionally themed 
restaurants. The incredible 
scenery, friendly people, and 
epicurian delights all made for 
a memorable getaway. 



LEIGH SULLIVAN just 
returned from Costa Rica with 
her daughter, where they had an 
incredible week visiting coffee 
and pineapple plantations, zip- 
lining in the treetops, white- 
water rafting, and wonderful 
meals. It was truly pura vida\ 



Who "braves the wilds 
of Africa" any longer? 

SUE KASMAR is back 
from luxury camping in Africa, 
where the amazing food and 
wine upstages the wildlife! 



THOMAS A. JACKSON 

recently had an excellent 
experience visiting the newest 
Aman Resort, Amangiri, in 
remote and spectacular 
Southwest Utah. Exclusive, 
friendly, and a short flight away! 


FIND A SPECIALIST • BOOK A TRIP 
EXPLORE THE POSSIBILITIES 


O SAVEUR.com/virtuoso 
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lj AGA MARVEL 

www.marvelrefrigeration.com 

AGA MARVEL is the leading manufacturer of luxury 
undercounter refrigeration products. For more 
information, visit our website or call us at 800.223.3900. 

2 1 ALMOND BOARD OF CALIFORNIA 

www.Almondslnspire.com 

Roast them, grind them, sprinkle them, chop them; 
just make sure almonds are in. For more ideas on the 
inspiring role of almonds, visit our website. 

3| BEEF 

www.beefitswhatsfordinner.com 

Visit BeefltsWhatsForDinner.com for delicious lean beef 
recipes that are proven to please. Beef. It's What’s For 
Dinner. Funded by The Beef Checkoff. 

4 | BELLAGIO 

www.bellagio.com 

Overlooking a Mediterranean-blue lake, AAA Five 
Diamond Bellagio is home to award-winning dining, 
"0™" by Cirque du Soleil®, fine art, a blissful spa, and 
upscale shopping. 


131 SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
VACATIONS 

www.flysaavacations.com 

South African Airways Vacations offers affordable luxury 
vacations to Southern Africa including airfare, meals, 
safari, and more. 

14 SPICE ISLANDS 

www.spiceislands.com 

Spice Islands travels the world in search of the most 
revered spices so that consumers can give their family 
the best taste the world has to offer. 

15 SUB-ZERO AND WOLF 

www.subzero.com 

We invite you to learn more about the leaders in food 
preservation and cooking technology, Sub-Zero and 
Wolf. See beautiful kitchens. Become inspired. 

16 THE GREAT STATE OF TEXAS 

www.TravelTex.com 

Create your perfect vacation with your FREE Texas State 
Travel Guide. Call 800.8888.TEX, ext. 5599, or visit our 
website. 


5 BRIZO FAUCETS 

www.brizo.com 

Brizo is a fashionable faucet brand that does not work in 
rayon and silk, but in chrome and polished nickel. Brizo 
brings fashion to your home. Call 877.345.BRIZO (2749). 

6 CALIFORNIA AVOCADO 
COMMISSION 

www.CaliforniaAvocado.com 

The California Avocado Commission was created in 
1978 to develop markets for and increase consumption 
of California avocados on behalf of the state's 6,000 
avocado growers. 

7 ! CARAPELLI 

www.carapelliusa.com 

Carapelli offers a complete line of distinctive olive oils. 
Some, light and fruity. Others, bold and robust. All from 
the Mediterranean, the finest olive-growing region in 
the world. 

8 DC TOURISM 

www.washington.org 

With powerful deals and exciting events, create your 
own power trip in Washington, DC. Call 800,422.8644 
for your free Visitors Guide. 

9 JAGUAR 

www.JaguarllSA.com 

The all-new Jaguar XJ is the stunning result of taking 
a very different road. Experience the 201 1 XJ at your 
award-winning Jaguar dealer today. 

10 JENN-AIR 

www.jennair.com 

The new Jenn-Air appliance collection raises the bar 
on performance and design. To view kitchens and 
experience the collection, visit our website. 

11 KERRYGOLD PURE IRISH CHEESE 
AND BUTTER 

www.kerrygold.com/usa 

The distinctive natural color and exceptionally creamy 
flavor distinguish Kerrygold Pure Irish Cheese and Butter 
from other premium brands. 

12 NORWEGIAN SEAFOOD 
EXPORT COUNCIL 

www.seafoodfromnorway.com 

For more information, visit www.salmoninseconds.com, 
call 877.365.SALM0N, or email salmoninseconds® 
seafoodfromnorway.com. 


17 1 TITO'S HANDMADE VODKA 

www.titosvod ka.com 

Tito's Handmade Vodka is handcrafted and distilled 
six times by Tito Beveridge in Austin, TX at Amenca's 
Original Microdistillery. Visit titosvodka.com. 

18 TURKISH CULTURE & TOURIST 
OFFICE 

www.goturkey.com 

Experience the marvels and diversity of a country where 
East meets West and the ancient meets the modem. 
Enjoy Turkish hospitality! Visit Turkey. 

19 VISA SIGNATURE 

www.visa.com/signature 

Your Visa Signature credit card gives you instant access 
to dozens of everyday perks in addition to the points, 
miles, or cash back you already earn. Go to visa.com/ 
signature. More people go with Visa. 
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For more information about our 
advertisers, complete the following section, 
place in a stamped envelope, and mail 
to the address below. 

Please send me information about (check all that apply): 


□ 1 

□ 2 

□ 3 

□ 4 

□ 5 

□ 6 

□ 7 

□ 8 

□ 9 

□ 10 

□ 11 

□ 12 

□ 13 

□ 14 

□ 15 

□ 16 

□ 17 

□ 18 

□ 19 

□ ALL 


MAILING ADDRESS: 

Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip 

Email 

SEND CLIPPED COUPON TO: 

SAVEUR 
P.O. Box 413050 
Naples, FL 34101-3050 

To find out more about our advertisers, 

log on to www.saveur.com/freeinfo 
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SKETCHBOOK 


Market Reads 

The great markets of the world 
have long Inspired cookbook 
authors, writers, and photogra- 
phers, many of whose books we 
found helpful in putting together 
this issue. Some are feet-on- 
the-ground guides meant to 
help you navigate among ven- 
dors and attractions; others are in-depth histories 
or illustrated chronicles. Two of our favorites con- 
cern the same city. The first, The Markets of Paris 
by Dixon and Ruthanne Long (The Little Bookroom, 
2006), is the perfect pocket 
guide to shopping in the City 
of Light; along with detailed 
descriptions of farmers' mar- 
kets, antiques bazaars, and 
booksellers, it recommends 
market-adjacent restaurants 
where you can stop for a petit 
B repas in the midst of your 

browsing. The second is of a more nostalgic bent: 
in the bittersweet Les Halles: The Stomach of Paris 
(Atlantis Books, 1964), poet Jacques Prevert and pho- 
tographer Romain Urhausen 
lovingly document the life of 
the legendary wholesale mar- 
ket, which was founded in the 
12th century and demolished 
in 1971. An equally artful paean 
to a single market is architect 
Victor Steinbrueck's Market 
Sketchbook (University of Washington Press, 1968), 
which consists of more than 200 pen-and-ink draw- 
ings of Seattle's 103-year-old Pike Place Market, 
as well as breezy, handwritten 
commentary that captures that 
fabled harborside marketplace 
well before Seattle's transforma- 
tion into an upmarket-lifestyle 
city. Ethnographer Theodore 
Bestor delves into an even more 
fabled seafood mecca, this one 
in Tokyo, in Tsukiji: The Fish 
Market at the Center of the 
World (University of California Press, 2004); Bestor 
examines the ways in which the world's largest fish 
market has helped to shape Japanese culture and 
Toon mihkjts^WWI cuisine, as well as global sea- 
food consumption, since the 
early 17th century. Food critic 
Mimi Sheraton and photogra- 
pher Nelli Sheffer take a more 
panoramic approach in Food 
Markets of the World (Harry 
N. Abrams, 1997), a breathtaking illustrated jour- 
ney-complete with 29 recipes— to markets on six 
continents. It's enough to make you want to pack your 
bags and start exploring. —Betsy Andrews 
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Savor a World of Authentic Cuisine 



Save 55% on a one-year 


For those with a passion for real 
food and great recipes look no 
further than SAVE UR. 

We connect you to culinary 
traditions and offer our own 
secret techniques and tips. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


subscription - 9 issues for only $ I 9.95 


Same Great Offer — Two Ways to Save! 

Click to Subscribe I PRINT I DIGITAL I Get it Now! 
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Save 55% on a one-year 
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food and great recipes look no 
further than SAVE UR. 

We connect you to culinary 
traditions and offer our own 
secret techniques and tips. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


subscription - 9 issues for only $ I 9.95 


Same Great Offer — Two Ways to Save! 

Click to Subscribe f PRINT I DIGITAL I Get it Now! 
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RECIPES BY CATEGORY 


MAIN COURSES 

Meat, Poultry, and Fish 

Bacon-Wrapped Bluefish 112 

Grilled Lobster with Cilantro-Chile Butter 112 

Lamb and Lentil Stew 112 

Lemon-Thyme Lamb Chops 112 

Portuguese Seafood Stew 113 

Razor Clams with Chiles and Garlic 113 

Roast Pork with Summer Vegetables 113 

Soy-Marinated Tuna 112 

Umbrian Flat Bread Sandwiches 1 14 

Yankee Fish Cakes 1 14 

Vegetarian 

Pasta with Grilled Artichokes 113 


APPETIZERS & SIDE DISHES 


Bread and Tomato Salad 108 

Potato Dumplings with Tamarind Chutney 108 

Roasted Tomatoes 108 

Tabbouleh 110 

Thai Green Mango Salad 110 

Umbrian Vegetable Soup 1 10 

Vegetable Ragout with Herb Pesto 108 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Corn Relish 116 

Hungarian Sour Cherry Cake 116 

Japanese Pickled Cucumbers 116 

Moroccan Mint Tea 114 

Pickled Tomatoes 1 16 

Provencal Bread with Olives and Herbs 116 

Shopsin’s Pumpkin Pancakes 116 


SAVE U R IN STORE! 

SAVEUR magazine is available in these and other fine retail establishments. 

A. CHEF'S COOKING STUDIO 

JOPPA FINE FOODS 

Ponte Vedra, FL • 904/827-1350 

Newburyport, MA • 978/462-4662 

www.achefscookingstudio.com 

www.joppafinefoods.com 

ACORN PANTRY, 
QUALITY KITCHENWARE 

Siren, Wl 

715-349-8995 

www.acornpantry.com 

KITCHEN CLIQUE 

Brooklyn, NY 
718-692-2260 
www.kitchenclique.com 

KITCHEN OUTFITTERS 

BEYOND POTS AND PANS 

Acton, MA • 978/263-1955 

Stockton, CA 
209-952-1966 

www.kitchen-outfitters.com 

www.beyondpotsandpans.com 

KITCHEN WINDOW 

Minneapolis, MN • 612/824-4417 

BIRMINGHAM BAKE 
AND COOK COMPANY 

www.kitchenwindow.com 

Birmingham, AL 35242 

LADLES & LINENS 

205-980-3661 

Lexington, VA • 540/464-3838 

www.bakeandcookco.com 

www.ladlesandlinens.com 

BOB'S ITALIAN FOOD IMPORTS 

MACARTHUR BEVERAGES 

Medford, MA 

Washington D.C. • 202/338-1433 

customercare@italianfoodimports.com 

www.bassins.com 

www.italianfoodimports.com 

MAITLAND WINE MARKET 

BRIX WINE SHOP 

Maitland, FL • 407/869-9463 

Boston, MA • 617/542-BRIX (2749) 

www.maitlandwinemarket.com 

www.brixwineshop.com 

NEW PRESTON KITCHEN GOODS 

BROADWAY PANHANDLER 

New Preston, CT • 860/868-1264 

New York, NY • 212/966-0121 

www.newprestonkitchengoods.com 

www.broadwaypanhandler.com 

NICOLA’S SPECIALTY FOODS 

BROWN DERBY 

New York, NY • 212/753-9275 

INTERNATIONAL WINE CENTER 

www.casanicola.com 

Springfield, MO • 800/491-3438 
www.brownderby.com 

BUON ITALIA 

New York. NY • 212/633-9090 
www.buonitalia.com 

NORTHWESTERN CUTLERY 

Chicago, IL • 312/421-3666 
www.nwcutlery.com 

OLSSON'S FINE FOODS 

Lawrenceville, NJ • 609/394-2798 

CALIFORNIA OLIVES & OLIVE OIL 

www.olssonsfinefoods.com 

Orland, Ca • 800/382-3072 
www.westcoastproducts.net 

ROOSTER BROTHER 

Ellsworth, ME • 207/667-8675 

CHAMBERS STREET WINES 

www.roosterbrother.com 

New York, NY • 212/227-1434 
www.chambersstwines.com 

SALUMERIA ITALIAN A 

Boston, MA • 800/400-5916 

CLEMENTINE'S KITCHEN 

www.salumeriaitaliana.com 

Del Rey Oaks, CA • 831/392-1494 
www.clementineskitchen.com 

SICKLES MARKET 

Little Silver, NJ • 732/741-9563 

COOKS' WARES 

Cincinnati, OH • 513/489-6400 

www.sicklesmarket.com 

www.cookswaresonline.com 

SEASONAL COOK 

Charlottesville, VA • 434/295-9355 

COOKS' WARES 

www.theseasonalcook.com 

Springboro, OH • 937/748-4540 
www.cookswaresonline.com 

SPICE BAZAAR 

Durham, NC • 919/490-3747 

CULINARY APPLE 

Chelan, WA 

www.spicebazaarnc.com 

509-689-3618 

www.culinaryapple.com 

STELLA'S MODERN PANTRY 

Ocala, FL • 352/622-FOOD (3663) 
www.stellasmodernpantry.com 

GOTHAM WINES 

New York, NY • 212/932-0990 
www.gothamwines.com 

TAYLOR'S MARKET 

Sacramento, CA • 916/443-6881 
www.taylorsmarket.com 

GREAT NEWS! DISCOUNT 

COOKWARE & COOKING SCHOOL 

THE BROOKLYN KITCHEN 

San Diego, CA ■ 858/270-1582 

Brooklyn, NY • 718/389-2982 

www.great-news.com 

www.thebrooklynkitchen.com 

HARVEST MARKET 

THE CONCORD SHOP 

Stowe, VT • 802/253-3800 

Concord, MA • 978/371-2286 

www.harvestatstowe.com 

www.concordshop.com 

HOME GOODS OF M ARGARETVILLE 

THE COOKBOOK CO. COOKS 

Margaretville, NY • 845/586-4177 

Calgary, AB, Canada • 403/265-6066 

www.margaretvillecommons.com 

www.cookbookcooks.com 

IDEAL CHEESE SHOP 

THE KITCHEN TABLE 

New York, NY • 800/382-0109 

Hattiesburg. MS • 601/261-2224 

www.idealcheese.com 

www.kitchentablenow.com 

JOANNA'S MARKETPLACE 

TREATS 

Miami, FL • 305/661-5777 

Wiscasset, ME • 207/882-6192 

www.joannasmarketplace.com 

www.treatsofmaine.com 

The SAVEUR Retail Exposure Program offers you magazines for resale and 
exposure for your shop in every issue of SAVEUR and on the website for one low 
annual cost. Call Linda today at 888-259-6753 ext 4511. 
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Grilling with Norwegian Salmon 

Eating Norwegian Salmon is something you can feel good about. Our craftsmen adhere to world-class 
standards to ensure that each Norwegian Salmon is safe to eat and of superior quality. 

The ways to prepare Norwegian Salmon are as plentiful as the days in a year. In summer, when your 
grill is calling out to you, Salmon Yakitori is a perfect answer, and the perfect use for those skewers lying 
dormant in your drawer. To see the recipe today, visit: 

www.SAVEUR.com/yakitori 



Almond Board of California 


Available in more forms than almost any other nut and with countless ways to use them, let almonds be the 
inspiration behind your next dish. From whole natural almonds to flour and oil, the possibilities of what 
you can create are infinite. One of the intriguing things about almonds is their 
ability to work flawlessly with a wide variety of flavors, from sweet to savory. 

Whether you roast them, grind them, sprinkle them, or chop them, just make 
sure almonds are in. For more information, please visit: 

AlmondBoard.com 


(^California . 

almonds 

AlmondBoartf com 



m Inspire. Create. Win. 

Enter to win a Sub-Zero and Wolf Dream Kitchen — S30,000 worth of the top rated culinary kitchen 
products. Create your perfect kitchen. Enter to win now by visiting: 

www.subzerodreamkitchen.com 

NO PURCI IASE IS NECESSARY; Must be twmty-onc (2 1 ) years or older at time of entry and legal resident of the 48 contiguous United States and District of Columbia to enter. Void where prohibited. 
All entries must be received by 1 1:59 pm. eton Se|jtember 30,2010. Winner will be chosen randomly from all digihif entries Winner will Ire notified Ijy email or pin me. Kir lull rules, visit 
htlp:/A*ww.aibzrroicom/drrajn]au-hen/drranikiti:hcn.aspx 



WIN 

in Groovin’ in the Vineyards with Rodney Strong 

Rodney Strong is offering one lucky winner a once-in-a-lifetime experience at the legendary Rodney 
Strong Vineyards in Sonoma County, California this summer. The grand prize will include a weekend 
getaway to Rodney Strong Vineyard’s 20th Annual Summer Concert Series 
on August 28 and 29, 2010 to see Chris Isaak along with a vineyard tour, 
private tasting, and hotel accommodations. To enter, visit: RODN E Y STRON G 

www.SAVEUR.com/rodneystrong ' 1 N 1 ' ' K 1 1 s 


NO PURCI IASE IS NECESSARY, Mum be twmty-onr (21) years or older at time of entry and legal resident of the United Slates to rnirr. Void in CA, TN, KY, UT, Puerto Rico and where 
prohibited. All entries must be received by 1 1 :59 KM. r.T on July 2, 201 0. Winner will be chosen randomly from all eligible entries. Winner will be notified by email or phone. For full rules, visit 
SAVEUR.com / nxlniyslntrig, 



* Jackson Hole - 

Wine Auction 
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See You at the Jackson Hole Wine Auction 

Join SAVEUR at thejackson Hole Wine Auction in Jackson, Wyoming, this June 24-26. The weekend 
includes winemaker dinners prepared by top chefs from around the country, a wine seminar led by 
New fork Times wine critic Eric Asimov, and amazing wines, trips, and more at the Auction and Gala. 
T he three-day event benefits the education and outreach programs of the Grand Teton Music Festival. 
For tickets and information, visit: 

www.jhwa.org 
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^ WIN 

in Enter to Win a Free Trip to Vermont 

See what goes into making Ben & Jerry’s ice cream first-hand by entering to win a trip for two to our 
Vermont factory. We’ll show you how our ice cream is made, introduce you to the flavor gurus behind the 
magic and give you a taste of our latest creations. Learn more and enter to win at: 

www. S AVEUR. com/benj er ry 

'Hu- Ben & Jerry's Sv.vrp*takc\ sp rtisurrd by SAVEUR Magazine, is open to legal n-»idents of the 50 United States and the District of Columbia age* l B and up. No purvhn.se necessary; 
wtid when - |>mhilMt(’d l»y law ‘lo enter and lor ciimpletrOfTkial Rules visit v»ww«ii\vur.innr/l>enjerry bttwen '* a.m. ei on May 25, 2010 and 5 P.M. El September 20, 2010. 



Washington, D.C. Flavor Tours with SAVEUR 

Join SAVEUR in Washington, D.C., for an exclusive culinary experience with one of our favorite chefs. 
Discover the city’s best flavors and freshest local ingredients on a private, chef-guided tour of a farmers’ 
market. Then go back to the chef’s kitchen for a behind-the-scenes look at his restaurant, where the 
afternoon will culminate with an exclusive SAVEUR lunch. Plus, all guests will receive 
a special SAVEUR-branded tote bag to use on your next farmers’ market visit! 

Hurry, space is limited. For additional details and to purchase tickets, go to: 

www. SAVEUR. com/ dc 


wasHinGTon 

DC 



Plan Your Next SAVEUR Travel Adventure 

Whether it’s a golf tour on some of the most famous courses in Ireland or a culinary expedition in Mexico 
or London, SAVEUR and its Travel Advisory Board offer readers exclusive travel experiences that can’t 
be found elsewhere. Treat yourself to a luxury vacation with the help of our network of 54 of the world’s 
top travel specialists. 

IN THE SPOTLIGHT THIS MONTH: Ireland, Mexico, and London 

Offers are available for a limited time only and on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Check back often, as these offers update frequently. To plan your next 
truly authentic travel experience, visit: 

www.SAVEURoffers.com 


saveur TRAVEL 

ADVISORY BOARD 



JOIN US FOR A DRINK! 

Tales of the Cocktail Events & Sponsors 


VISIT 


% 


= SAVEUR.COM/TOTC 

= toe RECIPES. EVENT HIGHLIGHTS, 

and PRIZES! 


SAVEUR Presents 

The Cointreau* 

Mix-Off Competition 

Thursday, July 22, 2:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

The Hunt Room, Hotel Monteleone 

Sip Cointreau cocktails and cheer with the 
crowd as one lucky bartender is crowned the 
next Bar Star! Four finalists will compete 
head-to-head in front of an 
all-star judging panel that 
includes Dale DeGroff 
and Paul Pacult. 



Cocktail Fresh Market 

Wednesday, July 21, 5:30 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 

The Queen Anne Ballroom, Hotel Monteleone 

Join Tito’s Handmade Vodka as Tales of the 
Cocktail shakes up some of the weekend’s 
freshest offerings. The Cocktail Fresh Market 
will feature small-batch and specialty spirits 
mixed with the finest the local 
farmers’ markets have to offer. 

Come sample these concoctions 
and take home some ideas on 
how to bring a little freshness ^anSmaSl' 
to your own mixing! vodka 


Tito's 

m 


Art of the 
Aperitif Seminar 

Saturday, July 24, 3:30 p.m. 5:00 p.m. 
Grand Ballroom South, The Royal Sonesta Hotel 

RSVP Required 
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dish from Buitoni and a cheese 


from Kerrygold. 
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Visit our Sweepstakes & Promotions page online at www.saveur.com 
Q BECOME A FAN OF SAVEUR ON FACEB00K id FOLLOW US ON TWITTER.COM/SAVEURMAG 
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SWEEPSTAKE** 

Enter to win a selection of Rick's 
Picks pickles at saveur.com/win 


PHOTO CONTEST 

We want to see your favorite mar- 
kets, too. Send us your best images 

at SAVEUR.COM/MARKET-PHOTOS 


MARKET GUIDE 

More of the world's greatest markets 

at SAVEUR.COM/MARKET-GUIDE 


PHOTO GALLERIES 

Scenes from markets in Turkey, India, 
Thailand, and more at saveur.com/ 
ISSUE130 


RECIPES 

Mexican-style roasted corn, jerk 
chicken, and olive-oil marinated goat 
cheese at saveur.com/issuei30 
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THE PANTRY 

A Guide to Resources 

In producing the stories for this issue , we discov- 
ered ingredients and information too good to keep 
to ourselves. Please feel free to raid our pantry! 

BY BEN MIMS 

Fare 

When visiting New York City, stop by the Essex 
Street Market (120 Essex Street; 212/388-0449) to 
try Kenny Shopsin’s pumpkin pancakes (see page 116 
for a recipe), and other foods. Stop by the Hmong- 
town Marketplace (217 Como Avenue; 651/487- 
3700), when visiting St. Paul, to try the H mong barbe- 
cued chicken and other Hmong specialties. The Villa 
Massa Limoncello is available from Arlington Wine 
and Liquor ($26 for a 750-milliliter bottle; 866/729- 
9463; www.arlingtonwine.net). 

Markets 

The English cheeses featured in our glossary (see 
page 56) are available from the following sources: 
Ticklemore ($42.99 for 1 pound), Shropshire Blue 
($18.99 for 1 pound), Mrs. Appleby's Cheshire 
($26.99 for 1 pound), and Mrs. Kirkham's Lancashire 
($15.99 for 1 pound) from Murray’s Cheese (888/692- 
4339; www.murrayscheese.com); Sparkenhoe Red 
Leicester ($35 for 1 pound), Stichelton ($40 for 
1 pound), and Lincolnshire Poacher ($39 for 1 pound) 
from Zingerman’s (888/636-8162; www.zingermans 
.com); Spenwood from The Cheesestore of Silverlake 
($40 for 1 pound; look under “sheep’s milk cheese”; 
323/644-751 1; www.cheesestoresl.com); and Quicke's 
Farmhouse Cheddar from Artisanal Premium Cheese 
($17 for 1 pound; 877/797-1200; www.artisanalcheese 
.com). Most of the Asian greens featured in our 
glossary (see page 102) can be found in your local 
Asian grocery store or online at Melissa’s/World Vari- 
ety Produce (prices vary by availability; 800/588-0151; 
www.melissas.com). 


Recipes 

To make the potato dumplings with tamarind chut- 
ney recipe (see page 108), buy jaggery ($6.99 for a 
1-pound bag), tamarind pulp ($5.99 for a 7-ounce 
pack), black salt ($6.99 for a 4-ounce pack), ajwain 


seeds ($5.99 for a 2-ounce jar), and nigella (black 
onion) seeds ($6.99 for a 4-ounce pack), available 
from Kalustyan’s (800/352-3451; www.kalustyans 
.com). To prepare the Thai green mango salad recipe 
(see page 110), buy dried shrimp ($4.50 for a 3-ounce 
bag) and fish sauce ($2.75 for a 25-ounce bottle), 
available from Grocery Thai (818/469-9407; www 
.grocerythai.com), and green mangoes, available 
from Melissa’s/ World Variety Produce (prices vary 
by availability; see below left). To make the beef and 
lentil stew recipe (see page 113), buy wheat berries 
($3.99 for a 2-pound bag), yellow split peas ($1.99 
for a 1-pound bag; look for “chana dal”), and urad dal 
($1.99 for a 1-pound bag), available from Spice Corner 
(212/689-5182; www.spicecorner29.com). To prepare 
the soy-marinated tuna recipe (see page 1 14), use mirin 
($4.38 for a 16.7-ounce bottle), nori ($1.58 for a 2.1- 
ounce bag), and shiso leaves ($2.18 fora 0.52-ounce 
bag), available from Asian Food Grocer (888/482- 
2742; www.asianfoodgrocer.com). To make the Hun- 
garian sour cherry cake recipe (see page 1 16), purchase 
frozen sour cherries, available from King Orchard 
Farm ($8 for a 4-pound bag; 877/937-5464; www.king 
orchards.com). Purchase mirin, available from Asian 
Food Grocer (see above) and dried wakame, available 
from iHerb.com ($6.76 for a 2.1 -ounce bag; 866/328- 
1171; www.iherb.com), to make the Japanese pickled 
cucumbers recipe (see page 116). 

Kitchen 

All of our favorite market books featured in our 
roundup can be found on Amazon.com or from Bon- 
nie Slotnick Cookbooks (prices vary by availability; 
212/989-8962; www.bonnieslotnickcookbooks.com), 
which carries the out-of-print Les Halles: The Stomach 
of Paris by Jacques Prevert and Romain Urhausen 
(Atlantis Books, 1964) and Food Markets of the 
World by Mimi Sheraton and Nelli Sheffer (Harry 
N. Abrams, 1997). 


Sweepstakes 

For the chance to win one of five 1 1-jar sets of Rick's 
Picks pickles, enter the “Rick’s Picks” sweepstakes, 
sponsored by SAVEUR, at www.saveur.com/win, be- 
tween May 24 and June 25, 2010. Contest is open to 
legal residents of the 50 United States and the District 
of Columbia ages 18 and older. No purchase is necessary 
to win the prize. Contest is void where prohibited by 
law. For complete official rules, please see our website: 
www.saveu r.com . 



PEFC 


PEFC/M-31-7S 

The paper used for this 
magazine comes from 
certified forests that are 
managed in a sustain- 
able way to meet the 
social, economic, and 
environmental needs 
of present and future 
generations. 
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On March 25th, Virgin Atlantic celebrated its non-stop, 

Upper Class service from Los Angeles to London with 
SAVEUR and some of LA’s top chefs. Guests enjoyed a true 
‘London in LA’ experience at The London West Hollywood. 

To find more about how to book your own Virgin Atlantic Adventure Across the 
Pond with exclusive SAVEUR experiences, go to: SAVEURoffers.com/London 


^ atlantic 




Visit our Sweepstakes & Promotions page online at www.saveur.com 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


OUTDOOR ENTERTAINING 


Grillworks Inc. 


Celebrate summer with wood- 
fired pizzas, sizzling steaks, 
and flavorful side dishes. 
These featured products 
for grilling, cooking, and 
entertaining outdoors will 
add flavor and style to your 
seasonal gathering. 


tsp spices 

Be delighted by the flavor of your 
spices. Our 100% organic spices 
come in convenient one-teaspoon 
packets that seal out air, light, and 
moisture and seal in flavor. Spices 
should always taste this good. 

Free shipping on orders over $25. 

410-832-5300 xl8 
www.tspspices.com 




The Grillery® is the world’s premier 
wood-burning grill. James Beard 
winner Dan Barber (2009) calls his 
"the ideal marriage of traditional 
technique with modern design.” 
Infinitely adjustable, built-in or 
freestanding. Order by 6/7/10 to 
be grilling by July 4th. 

202-758-7425 

www.thegrillery.com 


Forno Bravo 

Italian Wood-Fired 
Cooking Made Easy 

Enjoy authentic Pizza Napoletana, 
crusty hearth bread, and incredible 
roasts and grills. Just set it in place, 
light the fire, and go. Learn more 
on our website. 

800-407-5119 

www.fornobravo.com 


Magnificent. 
—James Beard 





Kansas City Steak Company 

Kansas City Steak Company has been providing steakhouse-quality 
meats and fine foods to epicureans for over 75 years. Our incredibly high 
standards begin with the finest Midwestern corn-fed beef, wet aging for 
up to 28 days, and providing our customers a top-of-the-line cut every 
time. "No reservations needed...bring the steakhouse to your house.” 

Visit our website or call for a catalogue. Use code SAVMAG and receive 
10% off your purchase. Offer valid thru 10/31/10. 

800-524-1844 
www.kansascitysteaks.com 


Always a Cool Gift! 

Your grill master will love munching on Hubs all year round. Straight 
from the heart of Virginia’s peanut country, Hubs peanuts have been the 
choice of peanut aficionados for over 55 years. To receive a 10% discount 
off any order of Hubs that ships before July 31, call and say, "I need a 
cool gift." 

800-889-7688 
www.hubspeanuts.com 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



CULINARY TRAVEL 

Traveling for an authentic culinary 
experience provides a unique 
perspective into a destination by 
immersing you in the local cuisine. 
SAVEUR’s travel partners invite 
you to explore new corners of 
the world and visit local homes, 
restaurants, markets, and 
vineyards and cook authentic fare. 



MARKET 


Mini-Culinary Boot Camp in Napa 

The World s Edible Destinations 

We invite you to discover your culinary inspiration through our unique 
cooking vacations. Learn the delicious secrets of regional cuisines, relish 
the adventure of extraordinary tasting menus from today’s top culinary 
artisans, enjoy intimate foodie tours and farmers’ markets, experience 
premium wines through orchestrated VIP tastings— and, of course, hands- 
on cooking classes with the area’s most talented chefs. From mini-culinary 
boot camps to weeklong cooking vacations, you’ll find the perfect recipe 
for adventure at cookingvacations.com. 


Culinary Vacations 

Cooking with Chef John Wilson 
in France, Italy, and Spain. Daily 
cooking classes, excursions, lodging, 
and meals. "Weekend Gourmet 
Getaways” in Asheville, North 
Carolina. Call toll free for a full- 
color brochure. 

888 - 636-2073 


800 - 405-0313 

www.cookingvacations.com 


Culinary Getaways 
with Sherry Page 

Join us this year for a delicious 
and distinctive Culinary Getaway 
in Napa Valley, Paris, Provence, or 
Tuscany. Our getaways are limited 
to small groups and fill up quickly. 
Sign up now to reserve your space! 

415 - 518-7107 

www.culinarygetaways.com 


www.culinaryvacationsinc.com 



Cucina Holidays 

Join us for hands-on cooking 
classes, visits to vineyards, cheese 
farms, olive oil producers, and the 
Tuscan hill towns. 

Cooking in Tuscany 
September 18 - 25, 2010 or 
October 2-9, 2010 

207 - 518-0842 

www.cucinaholidays.com 



Culinary Quests 

Personalize your cooking adventure 
in Italy, Greece, Spain, Turkey, 
Morocco, or Portugal! Choose 
from a menu of culinary and 
cultural excursions to enhance 
your cooking classes. 

Call now for 20% companion 
discount! 

703 - 539-8290 

www.culinaryquests.com 


www.saveur.com /market 



Under the 
Italian Sun 

Experience Italy with completely 
personalized travel of the highest 
quality. Custom tours and culinary 
itineraries for small- to medium- 
size groups; independent trips for 
solo travelers. 

800 - 594-2901 

www.italiansun.com 


Under the 

It-atar? lurr 

Custom Tours of Italy 



Culinarj Travel 
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BellaCopper 

Solid copper heat diffusers 
and defroster plates. Copper 
conducts heat better— a lot 
better! Equalized heating 
eliminates hot spots in your 
pans. Make your cookware 
perform like copper. Works 
on gas, electric, and ceramic/ 
glass stoves. 


Pearl Puddles 

A Kate Hines Collection 

Experience exquisite, timeless, 
and accessibly priced freshwater 
pearl jewelry. Simple, elegant, 
and of enduring style, the 
collection enhances everything 
already in your closet. 

800-561-5509 


Hancock Gourmet 
Lobster Co. 

Maine Shore Dinner 

The ultimate lobster bake in a 
bag! Two lobster tails, mussels, 
shrimp, sea scallops, and corn on 
the cob, all drenched in a lemon 
butter sauce. So easy— just grill 
or bake, and serve. 


Flavors of Italy 

Ritrovo Selections offers unique 
and delicious Italian foods and 
condiments, all chosen for 
their quality, vibrant flavor, and 
regional character. For over 
a decade, products such as 
Truffle & Salt have served as the 
standard for genuine culinary 
excellence. Buon appetitol 


805-218-3241 


www.pearlpuddles.com 


800-552-0142 


866-748-7686 


www.bellacopper.com 


www.hancockgourmetlobster.com 


www.ritrovo.com 



The Original Gel-Filled Floor Mat 

Made with a shock-absorbing 100% gel core, GelPro® Mats are great for 
people with back or foot pain or for those who just love to cook. Now 
available in more than 200 combinations of styles, colors, and sizes to fit 
any home's decor, including designer sizes as large as 3 feet by 12 feet. 

To learn how you can Stand in Comfort 1 ! call or visit our website. 


866-GEL-MATS (435-6287) 
www.gelpro.com 


GelPro 

Q«mil»4 Anti-Fatigue Floor Mots 


Lange Estate Winery 
and Vineyards 

Enjoy our highly acclaimed 
pinot noir, chardonnay, and 
pinot gris. Order online or visit 
our estate winery and tasting 
room located in the heart of 
Oregon’s Dundee Hills. 

503-538-6476 

www.langewinery.com 


Range Craft 

You ALWAYS know a RangeCraft 
range hood. Remarkable 
creative designs and superior 
craftsmanship, made to order. 
Wide selection of metals and 
finishes make every hood truly 
unique. Choose a classic or 
traditional model, or create your 
own innovative design. 

877-RCHOODS (724-6637) 
www.rangecraft.com 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



rfoid ChefsResource.com 
the best place to buy 
AU'Clao and other 
gourmet products. 


Go online now ol 
www.chefiresource.com 
or coll roll free 866-765-CHIF (2433) 



Summerfiekf Culinary Spices 



Our versatile Kulu Herb 
& Vegetable Knife rolls 
right through mincing 
and chopping jobs. High 
carbon Japanese steel 
with a nonstick coating. 
Safety sheath included. 
Kulu! Who knew? 

Kulu Herb & Vegetable Knife 


Rock n’ Roll! 



THE #1 SWISS BRAND OF COOKWARE AND COOKS’ TOOLS 


Visit kuhnrikon.com/sav or call 800-924-4699 for a catalog. 



If you love: 

□ Artisanal Cavas 

□ Gran Reserva Riojas 

□ 30 Year Old Sherries 

□ Colheita Portos 
□ Vintage Madeiras 


www.spanishtablewines.com 

Wines from Spain & Portugal 



Stores in 


Seattle, Santa Fe, 
Berkeley & Mill Valley 
www.spanishtable.com 
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Made from 1 00% Blueberries, this premium Tomasello Blueberry Wine is a delicate wine 
with the fragrant character of Blueberry. Well Balanced, this wine Is perfect with your 
favorite sparkling wine as a blueberry kir or as a dessert wine with your favorite triffle. 

www.tomascllowinery.com 

For a retailer near you please email wine@tomasellowinery.com/saveur 
or call 1-800-666-9463 
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SHOPPING BASKET 





P. 136 SAVEUR.COM NO. 130 

MOMENT 



time 9:15 a.m„ June 8, 1962 
place Encino, California 

Opening day at a new Piggly Wiggly supermarket. The chain, founded in Memphis, Tennessee, in 1916, was the first to 
introduce checkout lanes and to require employees to wear uniforms — French maid-inspired outfits among them. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ALLAN GRANT/TIME & LIFE P I C T U R E S / G E T T Y IMAGES 
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Samsung's newest refrigerator features an ingenious, counter-height 
4th drawer. So even little ones can reach in and get their paws on their own 
snacks and drinks. And its four customizable temperature settings let you perfectly 
chill anything from afterschool snacks to late-night hors d'oeuvres. 

Putting everything you're looking for in a fridge within reach. 

Another way Samsung is Dedicated to Wonder. 




O 2010 Samsung EtecJrontcs Co. tin. 


TURN ON TOMORROW 
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Everyone else brought wine 

Perfect. 



TEQUILA 
100% DE AGAVE 


SILVER 


HlCHOtNMQlCO 


SOLE ott OAR! 

JAJlOW SPLITS COMfAMY. 


Ale Vol 
{80 PROOF! 


HAND-SELECTED 100% WEBER BLUE AGAVE. THE WORLD'S FINEST ULTRA-PREMIUM TEQUILA. 

SIMPLV PERFECT. 

simplvperfect.com 


The perfect way to enjoy Patron is responsibly. © 2010 The Patron Spirits Company. Las Vegas, NV 40% AlcWol, 
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